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Science and the Colleges. By Davip 


STARR JORDAN. Points out the 


absurd weakness of many starve- 
ling sectarian colleges, and shows 
what progress science teaching has 


made in higher education. 

The Inadequacy of ‘‘ Natural Selec- 
tion.”” By HERBER?T SPENCER. Shows 
how naturalists have been misled by 
a phrase. 

Prof. G. F. Wright and His Critics. 
By Prof. E. W. A de- 


fense of a recently attacked writer 


CLAYPOLE. 


on the antiquity of man. 


The Festal Development of Art. By 
Hitt. Main- 


tains that the fine arts are simply 


President Davip J. 
modes of expressing religious and 
other strong feelings. 


Other Articles on 


THE CORRELATION OF STRUCTURE, AC- 


TION, AND THOUGHT; THE MaAoris 
OF NEW ZEALAND; EDUCATION OF 
OUR COLORED CITIZENS; FREE PLAY 


IN PHysICAL EDUCATION; CONSERVA- 


TION OF THE MACKEREL SUPPLY 
TRACES OF A VANISHED INDUSTRY: 
ERNEst RENAN: Sketch of his Life 


and Work, with Portrait. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


NEW VORK. 


_The Nati 
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PRICE 


10 CENTS 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Idle Days in Patagonia. 
By W. H. Hupson, C.M.Z.S 
Naturalist in La Plata,’ ete. 
trations. Cloth, $4.00. 


“Of all modern books of travel it is certainly one of 
the most original, and many, we are sure, wil! a it 
— of the most interesting and suggestive.” ) “i 
rune. 


“Pp. 


With 27 illus 


Svo,. 


Hudson's remarks on color and expression of 


| eyes in man and antmals are reserved for a second chap 


| ter, 


; relates some romantic tales of white 


| topic 


is 
/ and simplicity of exposition, and 


‘Concerning Eyes. " He ts eloquent upon the 
sures afforded by “Bird Music in South America, 
men in captivity 
to savages. But it makes very little difference what is the 
when Mr. Hudson writes. He calls up bright 
images of things unseen, and is a thoro sughly agreeablh 
companion.” — Philadelphia Ledge» 


plea 


General Jackson. 
By JAMES Parton. The third volume in the 
Great Commanders Series, edited by 
JAMES GRANT WILSON. With Portrait and 
Maps. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 


(ren. 


12mo. 


The fast literary work of James Parton, completed 
just before his death, was the preparation of this 
volume. It is a model miniature biography, possess 
ing throughout all the interest of a romance 


An Atlas of Astronomy. 


By Sir Ropert 8. BA, F.R.S., Professor of 


Astronomy and Geometry at the University | 
‘The 


of Cambridge, author of * Starland,’ 


Cause of an Ice Age,’ ete. With 72 Plates, 
Explanatory Text, and Complete Index 
Small 4to. Cloth, $4.00, 


“ The high reputation of Sir Robert Ball as a writer on 
astronomy at once popular and scientific, i+ in itself a 
more than sufficient recommendation of his newly pub 
lished ‘Atlas of Astronomy. The plates are clear and 
well arranged, and those of them which represent the 
more striking aspects of the more important heavenly 
bodies are very beautifully executed. The introduction 

written with Sir Robert Ball's well-known lucidity 
altogether the Atlas 
is admirabiy adapted to meet the needs and smooth the 
difficulties of young and ine xpe rienced students of 
astronomy, as well as materially to assist the researches 
of those that are more advaneed.”— London Times 


New 


Posse t Editson ~ Jacky’ I ge reed a2 
Revised 1 Zif10N LZCAY S LRN ANG 


Ireland. 


A History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


By WILLIAM E. H. Lecky. Cabinet Edition, 


seven volumes, 12mo. Cloth, 87.00 


A History of Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


By WiLuiiam E. H. Leckxy. Cabinet Edition, 


five volumes, 12mo. loth, $5.00. 
The * History of Ireland * was formerly included in 


the eight-volume edition of the * History of Eng 
land.’ By a rearrangement of the contents the two 
Histories now appear separately as ae ve, each com 
plete in itself. but bound uniform) Important re 
visions have been made and the w reat is in some re 
spects practically new 

The well-known high character of this standard 
history needs no fresh commendation 





Send jm ¢ Pudblicatio 0 


ve ‘past f three aati 


Appletons’ Last of Late 


D. APPLETON & CO..1, 





.. author of *The | 


3. and 5 Bond St., 


|The Political Value of His- 
tory. 


By Wituram E. H. Lecexy, author of * His 
tory of England in the Eighteenth Century 
et A Presidential Address delivered before 


the Birming 
tober, [SW 


Cloth, 


The 


rham and Midland Institute in Oc 
Reprinted with Additions 


40 ¢ ents 


Time. 


and | 


Diary of an Idle Wo- 
man in Constantinople. 


By Frances Ev.ior, author of «The Diary 






' : . . 

} of an Idle Woman in Sicily he Italians 

} - , > . . 

} ete. With Plans and Illustrations. Crown 

SVoO Cloth, $3.50 

j 

| “ Those who love the romance of history better than 

| its dry facts will probably find © The Mary f an idle 

| Woman in Constantinople’ a book to tf! tas he 

} author has rebuilt and repeopled the r if 

} this essentially Fastern city, gath n 
largely from Gibbon, Von Hamm . 














} and remolding its shape accontis - to her o kleas of 
|} what is most interesting. Thus< details fees and 
| Statistics are thrown aside and she dweltes athe beaut 
} Datural and human, of a long line of favorite Saltanas 
and of Byzantium of oki and the Golden Horn to day 
The author gives us matertal very m more difecnuilt 
of acr reas tn the ormiinary way : itera " i 
Dr. Paull’s Theory. 
By Mrs. A. M. Dien, author of * The Gar 
den of Eden,’ ete. No. 112. Town and Coun 
try Library. i2mo. Paper, 530 cents; clot! 
31.00 
F Dr. Paull’s Theory’ will be found to be a romance 
} altogether out of the common. In this striking book 
the author has treated a novel theme in a annet 
which enchains the reader's interest 
. : 
A Little Minx. 
By ApdA CAMBRIDGE, author of ‘The Three 
Miss Kings,” ‘Not Allin Vain. ete. No. 114, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 
) cents; cloth. $1.00 
‘The story of ‘The Three Miss Kings’ is told with 
great brilliancy. the character and society sketching is 
very charming, while delightful incidents and happy 
surprises abound. It is atriple love-story, pure + tone, 
and of very high literary merit.” hicago Herak 
\ Edition Maa» 7 { noh 


Joost Avelingh. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS 
form with 
Cloth, 


New edition, uni 
. God's Fool,’ 


3] 


by the same author 


12mo ) 

The in Maarten Maartens’s two 
novels has led the publishers to prepare this edition 
of ‘Joost Avelingh* for the 
who prefer a uniform binding 


jemand for 


cTeasing 


convenience of those 


“ A book by a man who, In addition to mere talent, has 
in him a veia of genuine genius.”—London Academy 
In scarcely any of the sensational novels of the day 
will the reader find more nature or more human na 
ture London Standard 


nfaining deacriptions of numerous important books of 
Mailed free on request 


New York. 
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FE:ducatonal. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 

ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
LV. mere pupils limited to sixteen. Terms, 
a Principals, Mrs. G. A. CASWELL, Miss M. H. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterb 
i. MARGARE 7" S DIOCESAN 
School. ee year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary 
R. Hillard, Principal, 





Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLI SH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School for 
young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. cna 


Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
HE "SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Located in the 
most beautiful part of the city. Opens Sept. 21. Stu- 
dents prepared for — og 





. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 





SSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
HAL UNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley oro is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institu 
Preparation also for cheese (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. eared 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year — September 26, 1893. 
AMY Morris Hom ANS, 
Fo cet a Eee ee Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bo: 
f OSTON UNIV PERSI TY Law School, 
Address the Dean. 


EpMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.— 25 BOYS 
repared for cures. scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family a > combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbur: 
OWDER POINT "SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 boys 
are members of the family. Elementary classes for 
young boys. F. B. Knapp, S.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Natick 
)j/4Ae UT HILL SCHOOL.—BOARD- 
ing and day school opens Sept. 7, 1893. Tho- 
rough ‘qm for ee and other ‘colleges for 
women eferences: Pres. Shafer, Wellesley College; 
the Misses Eastman, Dana Hall, Wellesley, and others. 
emeeeas = application. 
‘HARLOTTE H. CONANT, " A. 


Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, M.A x j Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, P’ 
ny R. KNAPP’S WOME SCHOOL FOR 
wil 8.—12 boys; 26th year. 
H. YAL (Harv.), Head Master. A. H. Warp 
FY i Asst. Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
DAM s ACA DEM Y. — BOARDING 
School for Boys. Second term 


and Prepara' tory, 
begins January 11, 11, 1893. Foes all for culars address 
ILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfi 
my R. AND MR . VOHN McDUFFIE'S 
School for Girls. Formerly Miss How ard’s. 





aN YB Worcester, 66 West Street. 
O#. W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
cae for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sct- 
entific School. Send for Catalogue. 


NEw YORK, Manlius. 
TAVAI EXPEDITION FOR BOYS 
é to the WORLD'S FAIR. Te for circulars to the 
rintendent and Faculty John’s Military 
Sar ool. 100 boys will be taken via the Great Lakes, or- 
= as cadets of a man-of-war. 


EW YorRK City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Preparatory and Prim: Departments. Indi- 
vidualism in education. Special attention to college 
ate paration. Native teachers in Modern Languages. 
ymnasium. Resident ee. 
Mary B. Wuirton, A and Lots A. BANGS 
(formerly of $a8 Park Avenue). 











Nort CAROLINA, Asheville 
pb hide” nel T SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 
and Day School for Boys. Head 
‘sc NALD erry = NALD, B.A., Oxford. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 8335 West 
Chelten Avenue. ¥ i - 
ISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD.- 
Ly and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
. n Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
A RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
gg for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
ae, 





Educational. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE'S English, French, and 
l German Boarding and Day ‘School. 44th year. 


GERMANY, Detmol 

ERMANY. — FIA TSHING SCHOOL 
7 for Young Ladies, founded in 1871. Cheerful and 
comfortable villa in atown surrounded by woods and 
mountains, with reputation for healthfulness. Address 
Fraiilein PAULINE BECKMANN, Detmold. References : 
Herr Consistorialrath Engel, in Detmold; Rev. G. M. 
Capell, Passenham Rectory, Stony Stratford, Bucks, 
paaent; Russell Sturgis, Esq., 307 East 17th St., New 

ork 








Teachers, ete. 
HE WORLD'S FATR FOR YOUNG 


Men who wish to make a careful and systematic 
study of the exhibits. A limited number will be re 
ceived in a delightful nates a block hag the north en- 
trance. F. L. OLMsT A.B., 

Master of Rugby School, Epaiiwveth, Tl. 


ANTED.—A WOMAN FAMILIAR 

with household duties and accustomed to the 

care of young children, as a mother’s assistant in a 

large family in the country. Address, stating age, ex- 
perience, references, aa salary expected, 

., 945 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

| ‘4 NTED—A POSITION IN PHI- 

and 5,0 by a graduate and Fellow of the Univ. 

from Géttingen, Ger. References. 

"howe 5 Rue de la Plaine, Geneva, 








of Wis., n 
Address 
an ann EL 


) JTANTED.—A TEACHER OF LAN- 
guages (Harvard, ’88) with five years’ experience 
in preparatory work, desires a change. Satisfactory 
reasons given. Address D. B., care of Nation. 
GENTLEMAN NOW PURSUING 
graduate studies desires a position as instructor 
in Political Science. References. Address Box 977, 
Ithaca, N. Y : 


TANTED—IN A PROMINENT 
rn College, an Instructor in French. Salary, 


Easte 
# 000 to $1.2 200. ddress, sending full credentials, 
L. Cc. K., care of the Nation. 


WARLES W, STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. ; 

















School Agencies. 


4s PTEMBER VACANCIES !— Teacher 
of Science, City High School, $1,600; teacher 
Mathematics, same, $1,600; Military rill and Gymnas- 
ties, $1,500; Science in Academy, $1,200; 2 Directors of 
Music, $1,200 and $1,500; Drawin rt Commercial 

reg in Bein ane boys’ school, $700 and home. We 
are asked to recommend candidates for each of the 
above a many others. Address C, J. ALBERT, Mana- 
ger, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


fe en rCa! N AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 
tors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Fami 
lies. Apply to 





Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


FE FISK TE. ACHERS’ AGENCIE s, 

4 Ashburton Street, es 371 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y , 106" Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and 1204 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


‘WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should address 
C. B. RuaGies & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 

colleges, schools, and familtes MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 8 East 14th St., N. Y. 














x is cohenbbe in seneetion to its 
An iad € ney influence. If n prop merely hears 
of vacancies and Zz h at is something, but if it 
tells you — — is asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and recom- > 
mends we ag is more. Ours Recommends 
. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Educatonal. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
Next term begins April 3. 

Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
painting and in decorative design, with lectures on 
qeecomy and perapect tive. Principal instructors: F. 

W. Benson, E. Tarbell, (Drawing and Painting) ¢ 
Howard Walker, J _ Linden ws (Decoration), 
ward Emerson ine tomy), an K. Cross Pacepee. 
tive). Pupils are”allowed the , use of the galleries 
of the museum. For circulars giving detailed informa- 
tion, oaaress Mise EvizaretTu Lomrarp, Manager. 
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E eerary 


’ 7 = ‘\ \ = . = ’ 
CORNELL [ oT | ERSITY. 
Sammer Courses for teachers and advanced stu 
dents. July 6-Aug. 16. Greek, Latin, German, French, 
Engle, Elocution, Philosophy, Experimental Psycho 
logy, Pedagogy, History, Political and Social Science, 
Mathematics, Physic s, Chemistry, Botany, Freehand 

and Mechanical Draw ing, P hysical Training. 
Summer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL OF 
LAW. 


AV 
For ‘circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post-graduate scholarships 
having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of tuition. 
The subjects are as follows: Eaglish Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Latin, Psychology, History of Edueation, Che- 
mistry, Biology, Physics, P hilosophy, Greek. It also 
embraces efficient Preparatory and Undergraduate De- 
partments. A thoroughly organized School of Pedagogy 
under the charge of Dr. J. P. Gordy is likewise in pro 
cess of development. 


CHARLES W. SuPER, President. 


7% BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata 
logue. MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A., Boston, Mass. 


‘ESTABLISHED 1858 
‘H.. H.. UPHAM ’&‘CO.: 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
N- BRASS - AND: BRONZE: 
54° South’ Fifth: Ave: near’ Bleecker’ St: 


‘NEW YORK: 
National and 
State Banks. 


A Plan for Continuing the National Pank-Note Sys 
tem Without Bond Security. 


By Horace White. 

An Address before the American Academy of Po 
litical and Social Science at Philadelphia, January 
12, 1893. 8Svo, paper covers, 5 centsacopy. Sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


The Evening Post Publishing Company, 
206-210 Broadway, New York City. 


The Principles of Education 


By Malcolm Mac Vicar, Ph.D., 
McMaster University, 
178 pages, By mail, postpaid, 70 cents. 


GINN & CO., Pusuisuers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


HEATH'S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


LATEST ADDITIONS: 


LL.D., First Chancellor of 
Toronto, Ont. 12mo. Cloth, 





SCHILLER’S DER NEFFE ALS ONKEL. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. 30 cents. 
JULES VERNE’S L’EXPEDITION DE LA JEUNE 


HARDIE. With Notes, Voc abul: ary, 
lar Verbs, and an Appe ndix. 25 cents 
This is the first in a series of eight little French texts 
for very early reading. 


D.C. Heatu & Co., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 


List of Irregu 


BOOKS. Readers of 
French desiring good 
literature will take plea 


sure in reading our RO 


MANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cents vol., and CONTES 
CHOISIS SERIES, 25 cents vol. Each a masterpiece and 
by a well-known author. List sent on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (48th St.), New York. 


LIBRARIAN. 





Assistant Librarian (male) in large library, having a | 


wide knowledge of literature, and six years’ experience 
in library work, desires position as Head Librarian. 
Correspondence invited. Address 

LIBRARIAN, care Nation. 








FRENCH. 


‘French With or Without a Master. 


By M. D. BERLITZ. 
A most practical course in French conversation, read 
for self-instruction, clubs, or schools. 
BERLITZ & CO., Madison Square, 


ing, and writing, 


Onevol. $1. N.Y. 
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The Nat ion. 

















REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


( nanimously adopted as the Offictal 


ll orld’s Columbian | Lu fr setwon. 


SEND FOR TLELUSPRATED ¢ 


Writing Machine 


or THE 


A\TALOGUE 


N. Y. 














Paint —An_ opaque, 
coloring intended wer 
and CON cal the W ood: a coat- 
ing. 

Stain A transparent, soft 
coloring, intended to color, 
without covering, the wood. 

Creosote — The best wood- 
preservative known.— /7aut- 
Ween. 

Cabot’s Creosote Shingle 
Stain—The only exterior 
coloring that does not black- 
en. 


glossy 


to ce 


Send 6c. postage for wood samples and Sheaf of 


Sketches (25) of houses. 
SaMUEL Carot, Sole Mefr., 


71 Kilby St., Boston, [ass. 




















43 SWEET 
YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC, MERIY. 





« 
MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOCUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO... 


174 TREMONT ST., 92 Ahad AVE., 





_ BOSTON, , MASS. _NEwy ORK. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TON? OUCH WORA MANSH/?P, 
{VD DURABILITY 
Baltimore, New York 
| 22 and 24 EF. Baltimore St 148 Sth Ave... near 20th St 
Washington, 817 Market Space 
OF THE NATION FOR SALE.— 


Fo or partic ulars and price, addre ‘ 
S. CLARK, $4 Park Row N. ¥. City. 





¢ * coal ‘ 
Consta ble C K(/ 0. 


Spring Dress Stutts. 


GLACE AND FIGURED EPINGLINES, 
Silk and Wool Mixtures 
GLACE AND JACQUARD FIGURES 
Fancy Platd Stuffs 
Diagonals, Camel's Hair. 
SERGES AND SUE TARS 
FANCY PRINTED CHAL 1 IES. 
i: ay bro ite !l Robes. 


NEW STYLES AND COLORINGS 


Droadvay As 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


— OoR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


" W. BAKER & C0.’S 


SreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
¥ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. i eae 
Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 












~ WATER CLOSETS 


W. BAKER &CO., : CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


You have fine furniture tn your bouse. 
Did it ever occur to you that a fine 
water-<'oset is a source of comfort and 
will protect you from sewer gas? Write 
for ¢ rae 

WILLIAM 8. COOPER BRASS 
WORKS, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Epochs of American History. 


CONCLUDING VOLUME. 


Division and Reunion, 
1829-1889. 


By Wooprow Wixson, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Ju- 
risprudence in Princeton University, Author of 
‘Congressional Government,’ ete. With five col- 
ored Maps. Pp. xix-826. Cloth, $1.25. 


The Land of Home Rule. An Essay 


on the History and Constitution of the Isle of Man. 
By Spencer WALPOLE, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Island, Author of ‘A History of England, 1815-1858." 
Crown &vo, $1.75. 


Historic Towns. 
NEW VOLUME. 
YORK. By James Raine, M.A., 
D.C.L, With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 








Recent Volumes in the Series. 
NEW YORK. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
With Maps and Plans, $1.25. 
BOSTON. By H. Casot LopGE 
Maps and Plans, $1.25. 


With 





Buddhism, Primitive and Present, 


in Magadha and in Ceylon. By REGINALD STEPHEN 
Cop.eston, D.D., Bishop of Colombo, President of 
the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
8vo, pp. xv.-502, $5.00. 


“With astyle that is both beautiful and simple, the 
author traces the relation of Ceylonese Buddhism to the 
a ay > stock, and then gives a general historical sketch 
which is of great interest. ... We can heartily recom- 
mend this book as a candid and judicious appraisement 
of a most interesting subject.”’— The Critic. 


Old and New Astronomy. By RicHarpD 


A. Proctor and A. Cowper Raxyarp. With 31 
Plates and 472 Illustrations in the text. 4to, $12.00. 


Contents: Introduction—Ancient and Modern Me- 
thods of Observing the Heavenly Bodies—Ancient 
and Modern Studies of the Earth’s Shape—Apparent 
Motions of the Sun, Moon, and Planets—The True 
Mechanism of the Solar System—Measuring and 
Weighing. the Solar System—The Sun—The Sun’s 
Surroundings — The Inferior Planets—The Planet 
Earth—The Moon as a Planet—The Planet Mars— 
The Zone of Asteroids—The Planet Jupiter—The 
Planet Saturn—The Planet Uranus—The Planet Nep- 
tune—The Stars—Table of Astronomical Constants— 
Index. 

“ Will be acceptable to all students of astronomy in 
its more popular aspects, alike for the lucidity of its 


style, the copiousness of its matter, and the attractive- 
ness of its illustrations.” —Times. 
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The Diseases of Children, Medical 
and Surgical. By Henry Asusy, M.D., Lond., and 
G. A. Wricut, B.A., Eng. Second Edition. Edited 
for American Students by WiLt1am Perry Nor- 
THRUP, A.M., M.D., Attending Physician to the 
Presbyterian Hospital, Pathologist to the N. Y. 
Foundling Hospital, ete. 8vo, 795 pages, with 183 
Illustrations and full Index, $5.00. 


“This book has many things to recommend it, both 
from a medical and surgical point of view. We do not 
know of a work in which a larger number of diseases 
are descri than are found here, and the subjects 
which one finds discussed correspond more nearly to 
those presented by the reviewer in his teachings than is 
contained in any other book on diseases of children. 
So ee is brought up to date.”—Chicago Clinical 

eCC . 


NEW EDITION OF QUAIN’S ANATOMY. 


Quain’s Elements of Anatomy. The 
Tenth Edition. Edited by Epwarp ALBERT, ScHi- 
FER, F.R.S., Professor of Physiology and Histology 
in University College, London, and GEoRGE DANCER 
THANE, Professor of Anatomy in University Col- 
lege, London. 


Vol. Ill. Part I. Spinal Cord and Brain. By 


Professor Schiifer. Illustrated by 139 Engrav- 
ings. Royal 8vo, $4.00. 


Rocks Classified and Described. A 
Treatise on Lithology. By BERNHARD Von Cotta, 
Translated by Philip Henry Lawrence, F.G.S. 
Reprinted without alteration from the second edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, $4.50. 


A Course of Practical Elementary 
Biology. By Joun Binagoop, B.Se., F.L.S., Head 
Master of the Higher Grade School, Gateshead-on- 
Tyne. With 226 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Practical Physics. By R. T. GLaAze- 
BROOK, M.A., F.R.S., and W. N. Saaw, M.A., Demon- 
strators at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. 
With Woodcuts. (Text-Books of Science.) 4th 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 


An Introductory Manual for Sugar 


Growers. By Francis Watts, F.C.S., F.1.C., Gov- 
ernment Chemist, Antigua, W.I. 12mo, with Illus- 





trations, $1.50. 





New Theological Works. 





THE BISHOP PADDOCK LECTURES, 1892. 


The Sacramental System Considered 


as the Extension of the Incarnation. 
By Mora@an Drx, 8.T.D., D.C.L., Rector of Trinity 
Church, New York. Crown 8vo, 260 pages, $1.50. 


A NEW BOOK BY CANON BODY. 


The Life of Love. A Course of Lent 


Lectures. By the Rev. GrorGe Bopy, M.A., D.D., 
Canon Missioner of the Diocese of Durham. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


NEW BOOK BY THE ABBE FOUARD. 


St. Peter and the First Years of 


Christianity. By the Appf& Constant Fovarp, Au- 

thor of ‘‘ The Christ, the Son of God.” Translated 

by Grorce F. X. GrirrirH. In one vol., with 3 

maps, small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

“Probably no more instructive and interesting chap 
ter can be found in the volume than is the one of twen- 
ty-eight pages on ‘ The Jews of the Dispersion’ and their 
influence upon the surrounding pagan world—sowing 
the Messianic seed which was soon to spring up into a 
Fost spiritual harvest under the Christian Apostles. 

ardly less graphic and attractive are the chapters on 
the moral condition of the pagan world, on Antioch, on 
the Religion of Rome, on the Conduct of Life under 
——_ and on the Stoics of the Empire. . .. Vi- 
vacity, brilliancy at times, pervades the entire volume. 
There is no dullness to be found in the pages.”—Ameri- 
can Catholic Quarterly Review. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1892. 


Some Lights of Science on the Faith: 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1892. By the 
Right Rev. AtFrrep Barry, D.D., Canon of Wind- 
sor, formerly Bishop of Sydney, Metropolitan of 
New South Wales, and Primate of Australia, 8vo. 
$3.00. 


The Church in Relation to Sceptics: 
A Conversational Guide to Evidential Work. By 
the Rev. ALEXANDER J. Harrison, B.D., Evidential 
Missioner of the Church Parochial Mission Society, 
Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society, Boyle 
Lecturer 1892, Author of ‘* Problems of Christiani- 
ty and Scepticism.’ Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Pleas and Claims for Christ. By the 


Rev. Henry Scorr Hotianp, M.A., Canon and Pre- 
centor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


& (CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th Street, New York. 





Maine Coast. 


LANDS at and around CAPE ROSIER and Castine, 
Me., on this boldest and most béautiful section of 
Penobscot Bay, 50 miles nearer Boston and_ the 
West than Mt. Desert—southwesterly exposures, 
fine harbor fronts, bold rocks, beaches, and fine 
trees, broad views of mountains and islands, ex- 
tended drives along the shore and among the 
hills, new wharves, and good daily connection by 
boat and rail. These lands are offered at low 
prices to persons intending to build and occupy. 
A very few hundred dollars will buy a fine high 
shore lot of several acres. Several tracts of from 
20 to 50 acres are offered at low prices. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet and further details to 

J.MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School Street, Boston. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
Catalogues issued continually. 
Send 10 cts. postage for a package. 


WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


RARE | 
BOOKS 


RURAL ENGLAND. 
LEISURELY CARRIAGE DRIVES FOR 


PRIVATE PARTIES. 

The cities, towns, and villages of England are con- 

nected by roads so good that driving over them is a 
luxury. They lead through scenes of rural life that 
have not been altered for centuries. The country 
abounds in historic seats, Gothic churches, Feudal 
and Monastic ruins, Saxon, Roman, British, and Druid 
remains, sites of battles, sieges, and treaties, Cathe- 
dral cities, and historic market towns. 

Well-Equipped Carriages, 

Well appointed and suitable for parties of from three 
to ten persons each, at a stated charge, including all 
expense of providing and maintaining horses, car- 
riage, and coachmen for drives of one, two, or three 
weeks or longer,offered by a firm with first-class 
American references. Correspondence invited by 
THE AMERICAN ANNEXE OF MR. HALFORD L. 


MILLS, 
____Cambridge Place, Paddington, London. __ 
To Rent—For the Exposition Period, 
Furnished flats of seven rooms and bath in 


THE GROSVENOR, 6217 Sheridan Ave., Chicago, 
Within eight minutes’ walk of three entrances to the 
Fair. Cafe in basement. Rent, $3,500 for the six 





months. 
Send for Prospectus to Room 537, 79 Dearborn St. 


CAPE COD. 


For rent, for the season of 1893, the place at Cotuit, 
Mass., known as the Uplands, consisting of 4 acres of 
ground, house, and boat and bath-house. House con- 
tains living-room and dining-room—each with large 
go ibrary, store-room, servants’ dining-room 
and kitchen, 4 bedrooms, and closets; 10-foot veranda 
atfront and side. Fully furnished, with exception of 
linen and silver. Is situated on high ground, fronting 
Cotuit Bay, in Vineyard Sound, over which it bas an un- 
interrupted view. Numerous trees and kitchen garden; 
$90 feet of sandy beach and ample boat-house; fine 
bathing and boating. Cotuit is seven miles from sta- 
tion, West Barnstable (Old Colony R. R.). with which 
there is stage connection three times daily. Terms, 
$400; one-half on execution of lease. 

ddress _ WM. H. CARPENTER. 
Columbia College, New York. 





O RENT IN CHICAGO, DURING 

months of July, August, and September, a new flat, 
nine rooms, accommodating seven or eight persons. It 
is newly and completely furnished, two fireplaces, six 
minutes’ walk from elevated road, and fifteen minutes’ 
ride from_ World’s Fair. Rooms all light, having east, 
south, and west exposure. Would like to leave servant 
in employ of family renting. Address K., No. 406, 
Rookery Building, Chicago. 


FOR SALE. 
A well-established Preparatory School in a Western 








city of 200,000. Principal desires to retire from school 
work. Address ESTERN, care of Nation, 
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The Week. 


THE natural or business order on the oc- 
currence of any serious crisis in public 
affairs is undoubtedly to call the national 
Legislature together to consider and meet 
the emergency. As we have frequently 
pointed out, were the machinery of gov- 
ernment what it ought to be, the new 
Congress would meet as soon after the 
election as mechanical arrangements 
would permit, to execute the trust pre- 
scribed by its constituents. President 
Cleveland is, we have no doubt, as sensible 
of this as anybody, and yet he has decided 
not to convene Congress now, or before 
September, but to deal with the currency 
crisis with the powers the law has already 
placed in his hands, and to postpone Con- 
gressional action on the tariff till the 
autumn. Why is this? Simply, we be- 
lieve—though we have no positive in- 
formation on the subject—because he per- 
ceives, as do most other observers, that if 
Congress got together now, it would not 
devote itself at once to the consideration 
of the tariff, or any other public ques- 
tion, but to the work of helping him 
to fill the public offices. Were Con- 
gress in session to-day, the probabilities 
are that Washington would be crowd- 
ed with office-seeking constituents, and 
the principal business of the members 
would be accompanying them to the White 
House and the departments for the presen- 
tation of ‘‘claims”” and testimonials. Nei- 
ther the President nor any member of the 
Cabinet would have a moment left from 
morning till night for the discharge of a 
single one of his imperative duties. The 
appointments which the President has to 
make he would not be allowed to make 
with deliberation, knowledge, or care. 
Removals and appointments which he 
need not make at all, or need not make 
now, would be pressed upon him vocifer- 
ously, and the golden moments intended 
by the Constitution for the grave work of 
gathering up the reins of government 
would be spent in listening to harangues 
on the services of Jerry This and Jo That 
during the late memorable campaign. 
Moreover, the prospect of securing any 
legislation would be very small, so wide- 
spread would be the determination not to 
give votes to Administration measures ex- 
cept in return for consulships, and post- 
offices, and collectorships, and appraiser- 
ships. 








These difficulties, it is true, are like- 
ly to appear in their gravest form only 
when the election has made a transfer of 
power to a new party. They would not 
occur, or would occur only in a much 
milder form, if, for instance, Gen. Harri 
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| 





| son had been reélected with a Congres 


sional majority of hisown party. But there 
is no juncture at which the country 
has more imperative need of the best ser 
vices of a new Congress than that created 
by the expulsion of the old party from office, 
because this expulsion means a popular 
demand for a new policy. Could there be 
a better illustration of the evils of the 
spoils system—that is, of the treatment of 
the public offices as desirable booty—than 
the fact that it makes the Legislature at 
such a moment as this an embarrassment, 
and not a help, to the Executive * 


In withdrawing the Hawaiian treaty 
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from the Senate, President Cleveland has | 
simply taken the straightforward way of | 


undoing what never should have been 
done. 
plate in the future, this decided action of 


his can mean only that he has funda- 


Whatever steps he may contem 


mental objections to the treaty, either on | 


account of the manner of its 
or on account of its terms, or both. To 
suppose that he recalled it of 
minor defects alone is absurd; these could 


be cause 


easily have been remedied by amendments | 


in the Senate. To imagine that he is jea 


negotiation | 


terms, eat 


»the } lan 


sugar. ‘If vou don't these 


your sugar, the irust sa 


like 
iF ed fe ters 

Mr. Thurston ea'd that the planters pro 
tested, and went so far as to set up a re 
fining plant of their own in San Francisco 
But they found they could not sella pound 
of sugar, so completely had the Trust got 
all the San Francisco grocers in its power 


up and ‘the contract 
Mr 
of 


{ OMMnILISSsioOner., 


Then they gave it 


was signed last summer Thurston 


said that he himself was one the vic 


another who 
Mr 


This frank revelation com: 


tims, and 


was present, Castle, said that he was 


also s in time 
to prevent the United States from becom 


ing a third victim. 


In some respects it is a good thing that 
we have no cable communication with 
Hawaii, as the belated news now coming 
in would all have been headed off if it 
had been known in the Islands, three 

| weeks ago, as it Was in this countrv, that 
i the treatv of annexation would not bx 
| ratified. But as it was, everything was 


| Commissioner Thurston that 


predecessor by its ratification, and that he | 
will soon send in another treaty to be | 


identified with his own name, is worthy 
of the small minds which have adopted 
this fancy. With them it is simply a sur 
vival of the old ignoble contest between 
Blaine and Harrison as to which one 
should wear the laurels of reciprocity, 


and they have not yet got used tothe | 3 
, . | there was a general opinion that the crown 


: ; . | lands, if cot hold of by 
The President gives the country to under- | oo 4 en, 


change of atmosphere at Washington. 


stand that there is going to be no offhand 
decision of the grave question, and that 


time will be taken and the proper means | 


employed to find out the real sentiments | 


of the Hawaiians themselves, and to probe | 


the mercenary schemes that have been 
masquerading in the guise of patriotism 
In all this he has faithfully reflected the 
views and wishes of the great majority of 
the people of this country. 


Mr. Thurston of the Hawaiian Annexa 
tion Committee made an address before 
a Washington club last week, and was 
asked if it was true that the Sugar Trust 
would come in, under the contract with 
Hawaiian planters, for half of any bounty 
that might hereafter be paid them His 
reply was a complete confirmation of our 
own report to that effect. He said: 

‘*When Claus Spreckels and the Sugar 
Trust consolidated their in‘terests, the repre- 
sentatives of the ‘atter said to the sugar-plant- 
ers of Hawaii: ‘We are ready now to take 
your sugar for a term of five years, upon cer- 
tain conditions.’ One of these conditions was 
thatif at any time the 


provided by the McKinley Law, the Trust was 


| } ; 
| OUSINeESS 
lous of the glory that would accrue to his | 


| gains.” 


going swimmingly on the assurances of 


his m 


ston 
would be a great success, and the perform 
ances now reported show to what a huge 
the ed States 
asked to lend themselves 
ble and less affluent part of the American 
handker 


scheme Uni were 


t 
t 


he more excita 


blessomed out with 


element 


chiefs and head-coverings made of the stars 


and stripes,” but the majority had a truer 
eve for the great political issues involved, 
1 ‘to cast about for bar 
tted and 


and at once began 


Towns were promptly ‘‘p! 


laid out in the usual boom fashion,” and 


hook or by er ok, 


| would make an ideal ‘“‘ground plan of a 
colossal real - estate deal Furthermore 
| the question was naturally raised ° 
whether the United States would not take 
Samoa too while about it. In fact, some 
thoughtful ‘‘native politicians” pointed 
out that there was already a treaty of “‘ po 


litical confederacy " between Hawaii and 


Samoa, which the United States would an 


i nex along with the Islands, with all the 


‘legal obligations ” involved. We see no 
wav of meeting this argument, and feel 
confident that Samoa could easily be shown 
to be the Pacific,” 


would be simply humiliating not to have 


‘kev of the which it 
in our breec hes por ket 


Congressman Dingley is one of the 
greatest friends of American shipping, 
and vet he is in favor of allowing Claus 


| Spreckels to fly the American flag over 


Hawaiian planters | 
| should receive the benefits of sugar bounty 


to have half of the amount paid on Hawaiian © 


four foreign-built steamers. At least he 
savs he is in favor of annexing Hawaii, 
and San Francisco despatches affirm 
Spreckels’s intention to buy two steamers 
from the Cunard Company and two from 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
get a Hawaiian register for them, and 
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then have them annexed. He now has 
American steamers on his Honolulu line, 
but these he is going to put into the 
coasting service, and get the foreign boats 
for an Australian and Hawaiian line. The 
heinousness of the transaction may be in- 
ferred from the statement made by an 
alarmed patriot, that he could buy these 
vessels for $1,500,000 each, while if com- 
pelled to build them in this country, 
as he ought to be, they would cost 
$2,000,000 each, and would clothe and 
feed a vast number of American work- 
ingmen. It is charitable to suppose that 
Mr. Dingley did not know of this 
scheme, and it is also safe to say that it 
will induce a strong opposition to annexa- 
tion among all patriotic ship-builders. An- 
nexation received a fearful wound in the 
house of its supposed friends when the 
Union League Club voted against it, and 
now if it is going to let in English-built 
ships without giving the Cramps an order 
for as many more, it is clear that the plan 
was by no means so “American” as it 
was cracked up to be. 





It appears that the Solicitor-General at 
Washington wrote an opinion before the 
expiration of President Harrison’s term of 
oftice to the effect that, while undoubtedly 
the law of 1875 authorized the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue bonds for the 
purpose of replenishing the Treasury’s sup- 
ply of coin, either gold or silver, there was 
nothing on the statute-book authorizing 
the issue of bonds for gold alone. In other 
words, the bonds, if issued, are to be paya- 
ble in coin, not merely in gold coin, and ac- 
cordingly payment for them may be made 
by the purchasers in coin, either silver or 
gold. This opinion, if any such has been 
prepared, is sound, but can hardly be con- 
sidered important, since nobody has pro- 
posed to issue bonds payable in gold alone. 
It is not likely that any subscriber for the 
bonds would take pains to collect silver 
dollars throughout the country to pay for 
them, since he would be obliged to pay 
100 cents for each one, besides the cost of 
collecting them. Nor, for the same reason, 
would he collect silver certificates. Any 
purchaser would draw his check on his 
bank, and this check would pass through the 
Clearing house in the usual way, resulting 
in a balance in favor of the Government. 
As all funds, up to this time, are equivalent 
to gold, the result would be the same thing 
to the Government as a gold balance. The 
Solicitor General’s law may be, and we 
think is, right, but it is accompanied by 
a wrong economical conception, if he is 
correctly reported as saying that the act 
of 1878 ‘‘ restored silver to its old monetary 
place.” It did nothing of the kind. Its 
old monetary place was free coinage; that 
is, a privilege extended to any holder of 
silver in any part of the world to bring it 
tothe United States Mint to be converted 
into legal-tender money—in other words, 
the same privilege that exists as re. 
gards go'd. Any holder of this metal, 
whether a citizep of the United States, 
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or of India, or of Japan, can bring it 
to our mints and have it coined into 
eagles as a matter of right, and these coins 
will become legal tender throughout the 
United States. Now, nothing short of this 
can be called ‘‘restoring silver to its old 
monetary place.” Solicitor-General Al- 
drich’s legal distinction is, for the present 
at least, a distinction without a difference. 





Of all the curious ideas that have been 
advanced about the Treasury gold reserve 
of $100,000,000, the Tribune’s grave com- 
parison of it to a banking reserve, which 
ought to be paid out without hesitation in 
times of financial panic, is about the most 
awry that we have seen. It cites what 
Bagehot says of the banking reserve held 
in the Bank of England, and says his 
opinions ‘‘describe accurately the proper 
function of the ultimate reserve in this 
country, which is held by the Treasury.” 
But what possible analogy can there be 
between the banking department of the 
Bank of England and the Treasury, which 
does no banking at all, or between the 
variable reserve of the former, held for 
one purpose, and the fixed reserve of the 
latter, held for quite another purpose ? 
Yet the Tribune urges this analogy as a 
part of that ‘‘common sense” of which 
‘‘bank presidents stand greatly in need.” 
We presume they will be content to leave 
to editors a monopoly of such uncommon 
nonsense. 





The failure of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to act on the House bill repealing 
the duty on pig-tin makes it quite probable 
that that metal will be taxed four cents per 
pound on and after the 1st of July next. 
It must not be supposed, however, that 
the Government will derive any considera- 
ble sum, in the way of revenue, from this 
tax. There isa strong pecuniary induce- 
ment toimport tin before the ist of July 
in order to save the four cents per pound. 
It is probable that a sufficient amount will 
be brought in before that date to supply the 
demand till the new Congress repeals the 
tax. This prospective dernand has already 
had its effect on the London market, 
where the price of tin has advanced £1 
per ton. It appears that London had the 
correct news from Washington as to the 
Tin Bill before New York had it. Itis 
feared that the failure of the bill will have 
a discouraging effect on our tin-dipperies, 
whose infancy has been watched over 
with such solicitude by Special Treasury 
Agent Ayer. 





The bill for regulating the printing and 
distribution of public documents was un- 
fortunately lost in the hurly-burly of the 
last hours of Congress. It passed the 
Senate during the first session, and in the 
second session passed the House with 
some important amendments These were 
sent to conference, from which neither 
they nor the bill ever emerged. This is 
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much to be regretted, as the bill would un- 
doubtedly have been effective in bringing 
something like unity and business principles 
into a department notorious for its unsys- 
tematic and extravagant methods. The ex- 
perienced Superintendent of Documents, 
Mr. J. G. Ames, made a report in advocacy 
of the proposed law, in which he convincing- 
ly showed its advantages, not the least of 
them being an annual saving of $300,000 
or more in the public-documents account, 
without failing to meet a single legitimate 
demand. That such a law, acceptable in 
all its general provisions to a majority of 
both houses of Congress, and urgently 
needed for the good of the public service, 
should have been allowed to fail on ac- 
count of minor differences, shows a sur- 
prising lack of intelligence or energy on 
the part of those responsible. 





The decision of the Supreme Court in 
the letter-carriers’ case is, that when the 
law makes eight hours a day’s work, it 
means it, and that it cannot be got 
around in the way attempted by the Post- 
office Department. This will result either 
in a crippling of the service or in an in- 
creased appropriation, but it is best that the 
taxpayers should have the consequences 
of labor legislation put in a clear light. 
Then they can make up their minds whether 
they are willing to foot the bills for pay- 
ing Government employees higher wages 
than are given in private businesses for 
equivalent work. It has béen one great 
evil of the eight-hour movement, as ap- 
plied to Government employees, that the 
plain intent of the law has been so often 
evaded by the heads of departments. The 
act of 1868, making eight hours a day’s 
work ‘‘for all laborers, workmen, and 
mechanics ” employed by the Government, 
was successfully evaded for a time by giv- 
ing full wages only to those who would 
work for ten hours. This led to such an 
agitation as to call forth a proclamation 
from the President in 1869, and from that 
year up to 1877 full pay was given for eight 
hours’ work in all the navy-yards and 
naval stations of the United States. In 
1877, however, the Secretary of the Navy 
returned to the ten-hours system, com- 
pelling those who elected to work but 
eight hours to accept a _ proportion- 
ate reduction in wages. This plan was 
finally modified so as to make the ten- 
hours system apply only from March to 
September. But the men have claimed 
extra pay for those months, and the Com- 
mittee on Labor reported in 1890 that the 
Government could not escape from the re- 
sponsibility of payment. The whole his- 
tory has been one of shifts and evasions, 
and it is high time that the laws were en- 
forced to the letter. That would show 
their unfairness and lead to their repeal. 





The action of the general managers of 
all the railways entering Chicago, in re- 
gard to strikes which are threatening 
either now or in the future, is a signifi- 
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cant departure. The managers came to- 


wages which had been presented by the 
Switchmen’s Mutual Aid Association. They 
voted unanimously to refuse the demands, 


were uniform, were the highest ever paid 
in Chicago for similar service, and were 
higher than those paid in many other lo- 
calities. This declaration was made unani- 
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| the roads would be practically in Labor's 
gether to consider demands for higher | 


hands. 


The queer Kansas Legislature has passed 


; . | a bill making all contracts payable in legal 
declaring that the rates paid at present | 


| der the act of July 14, 1890. 


mously, and was followed by an agree- | 


ment, also unanimous, to discharge all 
union men on all the lines in case the roads 
should be crippled by a strike of switch- 
men. This would apply to engineers, con 
ductors, firemen, and to all branches of 


organized railroad labor. The managers 


was enforced by strikers to whom they 
were giving aid and encouragement. In 


rapidly as possible with non-union men, 
and distribute them according to the 
needs of the several roads. 





It is interesting to observe how speedily 
the grievances of the switchmen melted 
away before this resolute and united action. 
All the machinery was ready for astrike 
of large dimensions, and the Grand Masters 
and Grievance Committees were beginning 
to emit the usual threats about boycotting 
and tying up right and left. But when 
they found the roads not only ready for 
them, but proposing to make the fight 
even sharper and more relentless than 
they had dared even to threaten to make 


tender money, and defining legal tender 
or or United 
States notes, or Treasury notes issued un 
The bill also 
forbids the making of contracts payable in 
As the Constitution of the 
United States forbids any State to make 
anything but gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts, the portion of the 


as go!d coin, silver coin, 


gold alone. 


| bill which declares a certain form of paper 


| to be legal tender is simply nugatory. 


No 


itl } ld . | State can make such paper more legal ten- 
‘lare 1ey would not pay union | 25.3 ; 
declared t nat they cies os P 7 : | der than it is now, nor continue its legal- 
men for doing nothing when their idleness | menadione 


character a moment if Congress 


should repeal the Legal-Tender Act. There 


2 a ~ | fore the first part of the bill merely de 
case they are forced to discharge all their | 


i on, they will fill the vacancies as | 
union Rae, Sey : : | rather supertiuous proceeding on the part 


clares gold and silver coin legal tender—a 


of this Legislature. The second part is 
equivalent to declaring that men shall not 
make contracts payableina particular way. 
The Supreme Court has said that contracts 
may be made payable in gold as well as in 


lumber or stone or in days’ work. The 


| question whether a State Legislature could 


prohibit contracts for days’ work alto 


| gether, or make them payable in something 


quite different, is an interesting one, but 
not likely to be practical, since money 
lenders will refuse to make new loans in a 


| State where such dishonesty prevails. We 


say dishonesty, because the whole course 


| of Populist reasoning and action in Kan 


it, they suddenly discovered that they had | 


no injuries that could not wait indefinite- 
ly to be redressed, As long as they could 
not deny the main fact in the company’s 
statement, namely, that their wages were 
as high as those paid anywhere in the 


| sas has betokened rascality rather than 
ignorance. 
The form in which the Ballot-Law 


country for similar work, they had no | 


chance for securing public sympathy. The 
apparent stringency and unusual unani- 
mity of the managers’ action were un- 
doubtedly prompted by the appreach of the 
opening of the World’s Fair, and the ex- 
tensive preparation which labor agitators 
have been making for a long time to turn 
the heavy traffic of the summer to special 
account for themselves. Mr. Powderly 
‘gave itaway”’ in his letters to the or- 
ganizer of the New York Central Railway 
strike in the spring of 1890, when he 
intimated broadly that the political in- 
fluences of a Presidential contest would 
prevent resistance to strikes in 1892, and 
that the necessity of keeping the railways 
running to the Fair would actin the same 
way in 1893. The railway managers ap- 
pear to have had warnings of what is 
coming and to have determined to 
the thing in the bud.” 


‘* nip 
Their action is an 


absolute necessity if they are to keep their 
roads running during the Fair, for if 
labor agitators once got the upper hand of 


t 


hem, there would be no limit to the 
demands” which would follow, one 


iiter another, until the management of 


amendments have been passed by the New 
York Assembly is unquestionably a great 


improvement over that in which they 


were reported from committee. As they 
stand now, they provide for a_ single 


blanket-ballot, with the names of candi 
dates arranged in columns by parties, 
each column to have 


a party name and 


; emblem at the top, the voter to indicate 


| his choice either by checking the name 


| of 


each candidate for whom he wishes 


| to vote, or by checking a full party ticket 


| at once by means of a single 
| top near the emblem. 
| emblem is an important step 


mark at the 
The addition of the 
towards the 
fact 
" ‘ 
Tammany and other 

they 


1 ‘* paster 


abolition of the ‘‘paster.”” This was 


recognized by the 
Democratic opponents, for declared 


that both emblem an were un 


necessary, since a voter must be abnor- 
mally stupid as well as illiterate who 
cannot vote intelligently with an emblem 


marked 


While the emblen 


doubtedly an aid to straight party voting 


ballot. 1 is un 


of the most ignorant and slavish kind, it 


does not, as the “‘ paster ” dors, afford op- 


portunities for fraud. If we must have 

one or the other, the emblem is in 

comparably preferabl O 3 ir 
cnr . te of th a 
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finding excuses for retaining the ‘‘ paste: 
will be so great that its abolition cannot 


be prevented 


the 


general and 


2sth 


In the House of Commons, on 


of February, there was a 
highly interesting debate on the subject of 
the Brussels Monetary Conference and on 


bimetallism 


in general The question 
came up on a motion by Mr. Mevsey 
Thompson that the Government should 


take steps to encourage the reassembling 


of the Conference and the continuance of 
the etforts to arrive at a solutio f the 
silver question This motion was sup 
ported by Mr. Gosch i Mr. Balfour 
both of whom protested, however, that 
their support should 1 construed 
as favoring a chan of the monetary 


standard of England 
in Opposition to the mot 
Mr. Gladstone 


1On WAS Thade by 
and the portion relatin 
to the position and needs of 


atfected by the 


England 

id standard shows the 
yrasp of a master as clearly as any speech 
in Mr. Gladstone s 
Mr 


il subject 


on any financi 


earlier days The speech of Coschen 


was very lame in comparison, because 
he could not tell what he wanted lie 
thought that some good was likely to re 
sult from another “exchange of view 
especially on the weighty subject of n 
suver hore arge.y ! t ’ 


troducing 


-y element of t} 


SuOSsIdta Xe irrencyv of ¢ 
world.” Mr. Goschen disclaimed any 
tention to promote bimetallism in En 


land, but nevertheless used 


commonly employed by bime 
spoke, for instance, of the ‘‘wi 
gold, which was formerly done by gold 
and silver ‘‘in partnership.” | 
of Mr 
What he really meant was, 


of a man Goschen’s reputat 


silver in partnership were able by 
united strength to sustain prices, and that 


when silver withdrew or was expelled 


from the partnership, gold became tired 


and let prices down; but not a wi 


evidence was advanced to show that the 


had been any such effective partnership, 


or that prices had fallen in the way and 


for the cause described, or that the fall 
of prices was a bad thing for man 
kind, or, if it was, that an advance 
of prices now would be a good thing. 
Still less did he show any way to bring 
it about e House was not impress 
ed by Mr. Goschen’s arguments, for it 
voted by 229 to 148 in favor of an 
amendment offered by Mr. Beckett, that, 


seeing the deliberations of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference mainly turned 
on the question of bimetallism; that after 
protrac ted sitting: no agreement could 

the representatives 
Powers; and that 
the 


law 


be arrived 
‘ f the 
interference 


at by 
assembled any 


with single monetary 


standard now by established in this 
country is open to 
this House thinks 


Government shoul 


the gravest objections, 
it inexpedient that the 
i take any steps to pro 
cure the reassembly of that Conference.” 
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HAWAII AGAIN. 

QUITE the most striking topic in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s inaugural address was that of the 
Indians. This results from the fact that 
nobody would have remarked the absence 
of it. In the first place, the Indians are 
always with us; in the next place, every- 
body assumes that any President would 
look humanely and sympathetically upon 
these wards of the nation, however circum- 
scribed his authority to enforce just treat- 
ment of them. It is true, however, that 
the Indian administration during Mr. 
Cleveland's first term of office left much 
to be desired, and of this he may have 
been or perhaps has been made conscious, 
and wished to give an unmistakable sign 
that he would pay particular attention to 
the rights and needs of that class of Ame- 
ricans called Indians. 

Whatever his motive, his utterance was 
full of cheer for the philanthropists who 
have taken this class in charge, amid end- 
less discouragement and opposition. It 
gives reason—as does Mr. Cle veland’s per- 
sonal action from the time he first became 
President—for believing that he is ani- 
mated by none of the vulgar contempt for 
men not colored like himself, and that he 
means to treat all the races of our mixed 
population with the respect and justice 
due to their common manhood. Repul- 
sive, we do not doubt, seems to him the 
obligation imposed upon him by his 
predecessor of executing the proscrip- 
tive Geary Act against the inoffen- 
sive Chinese inhabitants of this coun- 
try, just es he must execute the Mc- 
Kinley Act till it is repealed. Had he felt 
free in his address to embrace this class 
also in his kindly profession of interest 
and good will, he would have merited a 
still deeper debt of gratitude from all self- 
respecting Americans. Without commit- 
ting himself to the policy of admission, he 
might have expressed a natural abhorrence 
of our treatment of the Chinese now 
with us, and of the flagrant disregard of 
treaty rights attendant upon such treat- 
ment. 

The Geary Act is, fortunately, involved 
in the question of Hawaiian annexation,as 
to which Mr. Cleveland has yet given no 
intimation of bis attitude other than re- 
calling the thoroughly disreputable treaty 
of the late Administration. He would 
stand upon irrefragable ground if he op- 
posed annexation merely in accordance 
with our national anti-Chinese policy. He 
could point to our determined efforts to 
suppress immigration from China and to 
expel the present sojourners, as a sort of 
mandate not to acquire territory in which 
the Chinese form a very large percentage 
of the population. He might go further, 
and, as we pointed out the other day, ob- 
ject to taking over the Hawaiian Chinese 
on terms which (while our present legisla- 
tion and hostile spirit remain unaltered) 
would reduce them lower in the scale of 
humanity than they now are, and put a 
stigma upon them which they do not now 
wear. It would not be making slaves of 





freemen, but it would be subjecting them 
to the fate of the conquered. 

The truth is, that Hawaiian annexation 
in any other mode than upon a general 
and spontaneous offer from the whole 
population of the Islands, would be vir- 
tually an act of war. It was nothing else 
as arranged by President Harrison and 
Secretary Foster, for it was based upon 
the ex-parte statements of revolutionists 
who had really nothing to give except 
the ground covered by their guns. To 
grant a protectorate, even, to such a 
handful, would be a high-handed proceed- 
ing, and would make us ‘‘saviours of so- 
ciety” toa society which did not wish to be 
saved, or at all events had never been con- 
sulted on the subject. The Hawaiian na- 
tive is, after all,a human being; he isin his 
own home; he has never injured us, though 
in times past we have wrought incalcula- 
ble injury upon him, both by our vices 
and our virtues. On the theory on which 
our Government was founded he has a 
right to govern himself in his own way, 
and we are not called upon to take any 
part pro or con in the internal dissensions 
of his country. Nobody who has reflected 
on the condition of Hawaiian colonization 
has ever doubted that the time would 
come when the more civilized portion 
would be tempted, if not forced, to coerce 
the less civilized, and that we should 
witness in the Islands the state of things 
which brought about at the South the 
end of the carpet-bag régime. But in 
Hawaii this was the affair of the partici- 
pants, and the fact of Americans having 
a hand in it did not impose on us the duty 
of annexing the Islands and crystallizing 
by force the rule of the minority. It 
was hard to see the suffrage of the 
freedmen made a nullity by intimidation 
and fraud, but the spectacle was endura- 
ble because it was certain that time would 
make the evils of intimidation and fraud 
palpable to the whites themselves, and 
that the ballot would gradually regain its 
full efficacy, while serving—even in its 
nominal estate—as a protection against 
bodily oppression. But it would have been 
monstrous for the Government to turn the 
bayonets which it withdrew from the arti- 
ficial carpet-bag governments to the sup- 
port of the white minority which had as- 
serted its power to save itself from the 
grossest maladministration. Yet some- 
thing analogous to this we must do if we 
accept annexation at the hands of the 
‘**Commissioners.” 

Asafriend of the Indian, therefore, asone 
who does not contemn the Chinese and 
who does have an honest respect forsolemn 
treaty obligations even with an “inferior ” 
civilization, and who could not personally 
do a mean act to the humblest of the Ha- 
waiian aborigines, we hope President 
Cleveland will study the proposal in the 
light of American repubiican principles 
and of the nature of peace and war, Is 
it consistent to incorporate another peo- 
ple without a plébiscite; or, having taken 
a plébiscite, straightway to disfranchise 





the majority of those who participated in 
it? Is it lawful to go to war for this pur. 
pose ? On the general policy of extra-con- 
tinental aggrandizement we should also 
hope that he would ponder well, and fix a 
salutary precedent. 








ARMED EVANGELISTS. 

WE pointed out last week how the naval 
view of the necessity of annexing the 
Sandwich Islands as a means of ‘‘ control- 
ling the Pacific,” as set forth by Capt. 
Mahan, involves the creation of a navy of 
the largest size, fully as large, to say the 
least, as that of Great Britain. Moreover, 
as Capt. Mahan declares explicitly: 

‘* The annexation, even, of Hawaii would be 
no mere sporadic effort, irrational because dis- 
connected from an ade quate motive, but a first 
fruit and a token that the nation in its 
evolution has arouscd itsef to the neces- 
sity of carrying its life—that has veen the 
happiness of those under its influence—beyond 
the borders that have heretofore sufficed for 
its activities. That the vaunted blessings of 
our economy are not to be forced upon the un- 
willing may be conceded; but the conce:sion 
does not deny the right nor the wisdom of 
gathering in those who wish .o come. Com- 
parative religion teaches that creeds which re- 
ject missionary enterprise are {oredoomed to 
decay. May it not beso with nations? Certain.y 
the glorious record of England is const quent 
main'y upon the spirit and traceable to the 
time when she launched out into the deep— 
without formulated policy, it is true, or fore- 
seeing the future to which her star was iead- 
ing, but obeying the instinct which in the in- 
fancy of nations anticipates the more reasoned 
impulses of experience. Let us, too, learn 
from her experience.’’ 

Elsewhere he mentions the seizure of Gib 
raltar and the retention of Malta, Aden, 
Cyprus, Egypt, India as among the ex- 
ploits of Eng'and which we not only 
should do well to imitate, but may be 
compelled to imitate by a certain “law ” 
of expansion which, he intimates, governs 
the growth and even the existence of great 
rations. 

That these ideas have taken possession 
of the naval imagination there is no doubt, 
and that they were car: fully nurtured by 
the late Administration, and by the Re. 
publican party generally, after it became 
a tariff party pure and simple, is also cer 
tain. Hostility to foreigners, readiness 
for war with them, and eagerness to in- 
flict some kind of loss and humiliation 
on them, as a necessary condition of our 
own glory, were as much a part of the 
Republican creed as the advantage of 
dearness to the poor man. But it was not 
until President Harrison came into power 
that the navy was called into the field to 
stimulate and encourage this policy and 
find occasions for its expression and prac- 
tice. The extraordinary attitude which 
the Administration took from the very 
first towards the Republic of Chili when 
engaged in a desperate struggle with a 
Catilinian adventurer attempting to sub- 
vert her institutions, was bad enough, but 
the freedom with which our naval officers 
were allowed to express their dislike of 
the Chilians and eagerness to fight them, 
was worse. The participation of the fight- 
ing force in a heated diplomatic contro- 
versy was something unpreced- nted in the 
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military or naval annals of a modern civi 
lized State. The Barrundia affair was an- 
other illustration of the same ‘‘new depart- 
ure.” That episode was apparently in- 
tended to impress on our naval officers the 
desirableness and even the duty of taking 
the law into their own hands on foreign 
stations, and of treating the peace loviug 
traditions of their own Government as so 
much lumber fit only for the garret. That 
the navy so understood the new policy of 
the State Department was made abundant- 
ly manifest in the speeches, letters, and 
interviews in which they expressed them. 
selves about their new role. In a speech 
at a public dinner given to a young lieu 


| either of insolence or injury. 


tenant in New Hampshire, he told the | 


audience, amid wild 
in set terms, 


applause, almost 
that American naval offti- 


to be bound by the books any longer, 


The Nation. 


any navy whatever which a great naval 
Power need take into account, and during 
that period have had several differences 
with foreign Powers—one, at least, most 
formidable—and all have been settled to 
our satisfaction. At this moment we are, 
and at every moment since 1865 we have 
been, the Power of all with 
which every nation on earth is most anx 
ious not to quarrel. From no other will 


Powers 


France, England, Germany, Italy, and 
Russia, to say nothing of Spain and 


Holland and the like, put up with so much, 
The reason 
We cannot be invaded, 
we have no foreign possessions to lose, and 
our resources in population and money are 
so enormous, and our capacity for doing 


is very simple. 


| damage when once roused so great, that any 
cers on foreign stations were not going | 


but were going to do justice as they | 


themselves understood it. Capt. Mahan 


is too experienced and cultivated a man | 


to take any such ground as this, but his 
exposition and illustration of the 
which the American Navy is to play in the 
future of the country is far more service 
able to the expansionists and annexation- 
ists than the vaporings which Secretary 
Tracy encouraged and put on record dur 
ing the Chilian excitement. 

It is difficult to argue with any one who 
thinks, because our population has reach- 
ed in scanty numbers the shores of the 
Pacific, still leaving room on the continent 
for three or four hundred millions more, 
that we are bound, on any theory of 
national greatness, to seek further expan- 
sion by annexing the islands of the sez 
and the mongrel races of the tropics. 
One would have little patience with this 
sort of thing even if we had already 
carried out the programme of the Con- 
stitution among the present inhabitants 
of our soil by ‘‘establishing justice, in 
suring domestic tranquillity, providing 
for the common defence, promoting the 
general welfare, and securing the bles3- 
ings of liberty for ourselves and our pos- 
terity.” But everybody knows how much 


the gravest order remain to be solved before 
we can consider ourselves at all fit for the 
1Ole of armed evangelists. The man who 
thinks we should be justified now in treat- 
ing ourselves to a Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, 
Aden, or India, and a full line of pro- 
consuls and vast hordes of colored sub- 
jects, must have wandered very far from 
American ideas of the ends of govern. 
ment and of the moral responsibilities at- 
taching to the possession of great strength. 

We should, too, be readier to sympa- 
thize with the desire for a huge navy to 
go round the world getting up quarrels 
for us if a single incident in our history, 
during the past thirty years, had brought 
home to us the need cf having any navy 
at all. But the truth is, that from 1865 
till now we have literally been without 


r0‘e | 





enemy, or any two enemies combined, 
would be sure to get the worst of it. 
Granted that it is well to have a respecta 
ble navy for the defence of our coasts, and 
the patrol of our seas, and the protection 
of our citizens in semi-civilized countries, 
it will not be well, and the American 
people will never submit with their eves 
open, to have such a navy made the 
nucleus of an enormous sea force, to be 
‘*play ed for all it is worth” at every Pre 
sidential election as a 
glorifying a bellicose Administration or 
turning popular attention away from odi 
ous party legislation. Of a huge standing 
army we are in no danger. But a navy, 
whose operations could be watched from 
a safe distance, and could be made to fire 
the patriotic heart without loss or incon 
venience to the patriots, and which, under 
the Barrundia rulings, might keep us in 
perpetual hot water, would be a serious 
menace to our institutions, even if it had 
no foreign dependencies to watch over, or 


means either of 


sugar, or coffee, or tobacco bosses to pro- 
tect. 
HOW OUR LAWS 


ARE MADE. 


UNUSUAL attention was called to the con- 
business of 
the last Congress was conducted during 


fused scramble in which the 


| its two or three closing days, though there 
remains to be done before this great mission | 
can be considered anywhere near fulfilled ; | 
how many social and political problems of | 


was really nothing unusual about it. It 
has long been the fact that the last hours 
of Congress, and, indeed, of State Legis 
latures, resemble nothing in the world 
more nearly than a battletield where the 
figures of the contestants are half-hidden, 
where everything is noise and shouting, 
and where no man can tell what the total 
upshot of the fierce struggling is until the 
smoke has cleared away and the killed and 
wounded and survivors are counted up. 
The reason that the spectacle was more in 
evidence this year than usual was that 
several important bills were pending up to 
the very end, and it wasa long time be 
fore it was possible to find out whether 
they had come out of the scrimmage. For 
example, the bill repealing the stupid 
blunder cf McKinley in putting a tax on 
pig-tin passed the House 
tin; v 
faccd silence or voted 


w.thout opposi 


> Repu ans either kept a shame 


for it. It was 


1 


1¢ 


brought up inthe Senate, and was said, in 
some of the press reports, to have passed. 
Yet there was some doubt on the point, 
and it was really twenty-four hours or 
more after the adjournment of Congress 
before the truth could be positively ascer 
Then 
had been lost in the hurly- burly 

Noone knows who killed it or why it 


tained, it was found that the bill 


was killed. No reason is given why this 


rectification of a McKinley blunder was 


squelched while the other one, relating to 


the increased taxes on linen goods, was 
permitted to become a law. There was 
no open opposition to the bill, Very con 


siderable business interests were involved 
in it, and were particularly dependent upon 
But they 
were left in entire uncertainty for several 


knowing whether it had passed 


days, and exposed to no small pecuniary 


loss, simply because of the chaotic condi 
tion of the public business at the winding 
up of Congress. 
The surface cause of this state of things 
is, that the 


right of way, and are used as clubs to kill 


appropriation bills have the 


off all legislation which is, for any reason, 
obnoxious to any of the managers of Con 
gressional business This process was un 
usually con+picuous in the last Congress 
It was admitted, even bv the 7Trilwne’s 


Washington correspondent, that the public 


business was in a much more forward 
state three days before adjournment 
than it had been at a corresponding 


As far 


a were con 


date in Speaker Reed's Congress 
as the great appropriation | 


cerned, they could easily have been got 


out of the way long before the hour for 


adjournment arrived. But they were 


nursed along by unnecessary disagree 


ments on conference reports and in other 
ways, and kept always in reserve to push 
any upstart measure off the track. The 
managers were visibly afraid to give Con 


but the tactical 


gress its head. Nothing 
advantage of the delayed appropriation 
bills prevented a number of laws from se 


curing enactment which could easily have 


mustered a majority vote 


Of course, bad bills were killed along 


with the good. It is only fair to reckon in 


the cains with the lossea If the Block 
tin Bill was lost in the mé!ee, and the im 
portant Public Documents Bill and the 


New Jersey Bridge Bill—for all of which 


& majority vote was ready to goon record 
let us thankfully add, was the 
know not what 
We ought to 
and be thankful 
Further- 


more, taking the view that all laws are, in 


so, too 
Anti-Option Bill, and we 
other pestiferous mi 


a-ures, 


count up our meré 
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todo what a majority of the members 
want to do. Congress itself has recog- 
nized this fact. An amendment was 
made to the House rules in the last Con- 
gress, which ordered all appropriation bills 
to be reported by committees having 
them in charge within eighty days af- 
ter the beginning of the long session, 
and within forty in the short session. 
This was expressly intended to expedite 
the public business and to do away with 
the blind rush at the end. Yet, in prac- 
tice, the leaders of the House, as we have 
seen, were afraid to let the rule work as 
it was intended to, and armed themselves, 
as before, with the appropriation bills, as 
with so many swords, to bar the way to 
all other legislation. The result is but to 
emphasize the fact that Congressional 
government is simply government by a 
half-dozen committees. 

It is easy and plausible to say that this 
is the best we can do, given the increasing 
ignorance or worse of the majority of 
our representatives in Legislature or 
Congress. If they were not bound hand 
and foot by rules, and clubbed into sub- 
mission or helplessness by party leaders, 
whose life or property would be safe? 
There is force in this question, we admit, 
yet we say again the system is a vicious 
one. It is clear, for one thing, that it 
partly exaggerates the very evils it is de- 
signed to suppress. What an encourage- 
ment to reckless demagogues it is, for ex- 
ample, to know that it is perfectly safe to 
introduce in Congress, and advocate with a 
great flourish, scandalous bills of all sorts, 
inasmuch as it is certain they can never 
run the gauntlet of the rules and become 
law. It is fair to presume that a good 
part of the fiery zeal of the supporters of 
the Anti-Option Bill, in behalf of the op- 
pressed farmers, was due to the fact that 
they knew they could not pass it. 

But the fundamental objection to the 
system is, that it serves to hide from the 
people the true state of the case. It 
encourages them to go on trusting to our 
proverbial luck to come out all right 
somehow. But what is needed is to have 
the badness of legislators put in a clear 
light, not masked under rules of business 
which tie their hands. It is not enough 
to put up with representatives who can- 
not do the harm they would, but to get 
those who would not pass bad laws if 
they could. We believe that all such ex- 
hibitions of legislative iniquity as have 
been seen at Albany and Trenton this win- 
ter will ultimately have a good effect in 
arousing the people toa choice of better 
representatives. And similarly we believe 
that the freer the rein given to bad law- 
makers, the sooner the people will be con- 
vinced of the necessity of choosing men 
whom they can trust, with rules or with- 
out. 





BALFOUR AND CHURCHILL. 


THE recent split in the Conservative ranks 
in the British House of Commons had the 
very unfortungte result for the Opposition 





of giving the Ministry a very large ma- 
jority on one of their own motions which 
Mr. Chamberlain had denounced as a 
‘dirty trick.” Even if the breach had 
been patched up by the conference at Lord 
Salisbury’s—which it apparently was not— 
it was one of those incidents which never 
leave things precisely as they were, because 
no formal reconciliation can ever con- 
vince the public out of doors that it is all 
over. Trouble was expected when Lord 
Randolph Churchill came back, not only 
because he once led the party in the 
House before he went away, but because 
his favorite rdle is the making of trouble 
That his relations with the Salisbury fami- 
ly have long been much strained is well 
known, and when he makes himself un- 
pleasant to them, it is difficult to make 
anybody believe he does not mean it. 

He has made himself unpleasant on the 
present occasion by a rousing speech in 
opposition to the Government scheme for 
disestablishing the Welsh Church. The 
scheme does not propose actual present 
disestablishment. It simply provides that 
everybody who accepts a Welsh living 
hereafter shall take it with notice that he 
may lose it at any time by disestablish- 
ment, or, in other words, that no ‘‘ vested 
interests” in the Welsh Church shall here- 
after be created. No body had supposed 
that Lord Randolph took any particular in- 
terest in the Welsh or any other church. 
Everybody was, therefore, surprised when 
he rose at a late hour and delivered a slash- 
ing attack on the Ministry, apropos of the 
Welsh Church, and concerning nearly 
everything else. It was a speech which 
thoroughly roused the Tories by its vehe- 
mence, and directness, and rough-and-tum- 
ble eloquence. It reminded them of old 
times when they seemed to be routing the 
Radicals for good and all. It was most 
welcome, too, as a substitute for Mr. Bal- 
four’s very subtle and smart, but not par- 
ticularly inspiring, dialectics, and must 
have set a good many Conservatives to 
asking themselves whether Churchill was 
not after all the coming man. 

This speech, too, came at atime when 
the Tories were doubting more than ever 
whether home rule could be successfully 
resisted under Mr. Balfour’s lead. For 
there is no denying that ever since Mr. 
Balfour’s accession to the leadership, after 
Mr. Smith’s death, they have been ques- 
tioning themselves greatly whether they 
did not presume too much on his success 
in meeting the onslaughts of the Irish as 
Irish Secretary. These onslaughts had, by 
their extraordinary savagery and unscru- 
pulousness, used up two of Balfour's pre- 
decessors, Sir George Trevelyan and Mr. 
Forster. When a man was found to meet 
them with smiles, and rather thrive 
under them than shrink from them, 
his party thrust an enormous amount of 
greatnesson him. In fact, the rise of Mr. 
Balfour into eminence as not only a smart 
debater, but a great statesman, on the 
strength of his Irish administration, is one 
of the most curious episodes in English 





history. Its suddenness and rapidity was 
something unknown in English politic. 
since the two Pitts, and showed in the most 
striking manner what a profound impres 
sion the Irish trouble had made on the 
English mind. In English politics men 
rise, as a rule, to the highest places ver, 
slowly, and through years of service in 
subordinate offices. Balfour rose from the 
position of a little-known idler, through 
two years of policing the Irish, to a place 
in the confidence of the party which no 
Tory Minister has held since the earl; 
days of Peel—for, though Disraeli was 
much admired, he was never wholl\ 
trusted. When it was found that Ba! 
four was not by any means a skilful! 
tactician, and that as a debater on general 
topics he was not even in the second rank, 
that he had none of Mr. Smith’s skill in 
managing the discontented or mutinous, 
and that his dialectical skill was really 
available only for purposes of defence 
and recrimination, there was very great 
disappointment, and Churchill’s appear 
ance was very well timed. 

To understand how serious this discon 
tent is, it must be remembered that the 
main and loudly proclaimed reliance of 
the Conservatives has been on the fact that 
Gladstone’s majority was so small, so 
heterogeneous, and so divided: it must, 
they thought, go to pieces either be 
fore the Home-Rule Bill was intro 
duced or on its introduction. The plain 
duty of the Tory leader, therefore, was 
to seize every opportunity of breaking 
it up, and to withhold from it every occa 
sion of showing strength or cohesion. 
This has not beendone. On nearly every 
division, small and great, the Glad- 
stonians have been allowed at least to hold 
their own. On most divisions, their vote 
has risen above their normalstrength. The 
result has been the spread of despondency 
and lukewarmness among the Opposition 
rank and file, which the party organs have 
been trying to ascribe to their reserving 
their strength for the second reading of 
the bill. But this does not go down with 
the public, and the feeling that something 
is wrong with the leadership has been 
growing stronger for weeks, and has 
been increased by the debates, in which 
Balfour has distinctly played second fiddle 
to both Chamberlain and Goschen. There 
are signs, too, that Chamberlain has 
reached the stage, which he reached so 
soon in the Liberal ranks, of being tire! 
of serving under anybody else. In other 
words, his stock of disinterested patriotism 
is plainly giving out. He has just made by 
far the best speech against the Home-Rule 
Bill on the Opposition side, and he is not 
the man to go on for ever rendering such 
services without recognition of some kind. 
That the late eruption has created much 
uneasiness in Conservative circles there 
can be little doubt, and Lord Salisbury is 
not the man to pour oil successfully on 
troubled waters. 
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TAINE AND OF CRITI 


In March, 1857, Sainte-Beuve devoted two of 
his Causeries du Lundi to the discussion of 
‘Divers Ecrits de M. H. Taine.” He chose for 
special analysis Taine’s ‘ Essai sur Tite-Live,” 
his Doctor’s thesis on La Fontaine, which was 
later enlarged and republished, and his * Philo- 
sophes Classiques du XITX°* Siécle” Taine had 
taken his Doctor’s degree only four years be 
fore, but he had marked each succeeding year 
with a work of first-rate importance; he had 
also published from time to time noteworthy 
essays on such widely different subjects as 
Xenophon, Saint-Simon, Guizot, and Mme. de 
la Fayette. In all these treatises and essays 
the comparatively unknown author had plead- 
ed for and illustrated new methods and new 
aims in literary criticism. Yet, despite his 
youth and inexperience and venturesomeness, 
his work had shown none of the tentativeness 
or the weakness of first experiments. It be- 
came plainer with each new publication that 
the new critic wasa man of genuine power and 
originality; and, accordingly, Sainte-Beuve, 
with characteristic grace and generosity, made 
haste to welcome him. 

There is something almost dramatic in this 
first encounter between the two critics. Sainte- 
Beuve was the representative of the old tradi- 
tion in criticism, while Taine was confessedly 
an innovator. The idealists and the romanti- 
cists who fared so ill at the hands of Taine, 
had many of them been personal friends of 
Sainte-Beuve. The idealistic tradition in litera 
ture with which Sainte-Beuve certainly sym 
pathized, however completely he had rid him- 
self of early romantic illusions, was the special 
object of Taine’s contempt and ridicule. Again, 
Sainte-Beuve was the literary critic pure and 
simple; he had coquetted, it is true, with 
science, but he had never let his coquetries 
pass beyond the bounds of decorum or affect 
his professional work. Now, it was on science 
that Taine’s whole method was founded; his 
terminology was drawn from science, and it 
was in the name of science that he came for- 
ward to reform literary criticism. Therefore, 
if Sainte-Beuve had in his favor the prestige of 
a great tradition, Taine on his side had the 
prestige of a popular catchword, for just at 
this time science was the cry of the hour, and 
realism was revenging itself for the romantic 
excesses of 1830, 

Of the tact and skill with which, under these 
rather exacting conditions, Saint-Beuve acquits 
himself, there can be but one opinion: they are 
worthy of the great apostle of good taste. He 
recognizes at once Taine’s scholarship, his cu- 
rious maturity, his sureness of touch, his cer- 
tainty of aim and of method. He speaks pleas- 
antly of the duty that older men owe to such 
juniors as really ‘“count”—that of scanning 
them well and coming to know them thorough- 
ly. Moreover, to have todo with these newest 
arrivals tends to make you young again, even 
though the new-comers show their youth only 
by their vigor, and present themselves before 
you full-grown and full-armed. But it 
hooves you to be on your guard and to tighten 
your belt as you approach them. 

This gracious and generous greeting, how- 
ever, merely prepares the way for a very 
searching criticism of Taine’s ideas and me- 
thods. Under guise of a tribute to Taine’s 
thoroughness and scholarship, Sainte-Beuve at 
once suggests the points in which, he thinks, 
Taine most offends against the spirit and the 
ideals of good criticism. On the one hand, 
Taine is too desperately serious: he has the set 
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find a few ultimate forces in terms of which to 
express all the infinitely various influences that 
shape and color national life and determine its 
formand content. The result of this effort was 
the well-known race, moment, and milieu theo- 
ry—a theory which, from its union of apparent 
simplicity and comprehensiveness, is always at 
first sight enormously taking, and seems to 
offer a perfect organon for literary investiga- 
tion. The thoroughness, too, and the skill 
with which the influence of these ultimate 
forces is traced out in all the minor groups of 
social facts, in religion, philosophy, art, and 
science, are bound to be captivating, particu- 
larly to young students who are hungry for 
generalizations and eager to impose themselves 
on the facts that they handle. Perhaps the 
value of Taine’s theory then depends fully as 
much on its stimulating power as on any abso- 
lute certainty that can be claimed either for its 
subordinate principles or for the conclusions to 
which it leads. 

Attacks on the theory have from the first 
been plentiful. Among comparatively recent 
criticisms that of M. Emile Hennequin in ‘La 
Critique Scientifique’ is most interesting and 
suggestive. M. Hennequin appeared as a cham- 
pion of ‘‘ the great man” in history and litera- 
ture. Under Taine’s treatment ‘the great 
man” seemed in danger of being ruthlessly 
and prematurely resolved into his elements; M. 
Hennequin was bent on rescuing him and recon- 
stituting him at any cost. ‘‘The great man,” he 
insists, is not the product of his age: he fashions 
his age in his own image. He creates out of 
nothing a beautiful ideal, either of action or of 
passion, and imposes it on his sympathetic, im- 
pressionable, but uncreative contemporaries. 
He cannot be the mere product of his age, for 
both he and his very opposite may exist under 
precisely the same social conditions. Goethe and 
Schiller belonged to one andthe same nation in 
one and the sameage; so also with Hobbes and 
Milton, with Byron and Crabbe, with Scott 
and Landor, and with a host of other ill-mated 
couples, whom M. Hennequin holds up to the 
reader’s scorn. The great man, then, is not the 
product of his age, but isa mysterious, original 
force, out of all explicable relation to his time 
except as he brings his time under the spell of 
his genius. 

It is, of course, not at all difficult to see how 
all this can be met from Taine’s point of view; 
the criticism, though clever, is not damaging 
or convincing. But certain conclusions that 
M. Hennequin draws from this form of the 
great-man theory are very interesting to the 
literary critic because of their practical appli- 
cations. Society, M. Hennequin insists, can 
properly be studied only through its typical 
great men, whose ideals dominate various 
social groups, and whose temperaments are 
their followers’ temperaments intensified and 
magnified. Now, for the successful study of 
these typical temperaments we must have, M. 
Hennequin urges, a thorough and elaborate 
system of psychological analysis, with points 
of view, methods, and terms which shall be 
used in common by all critics. This plea for co- 
operation among all critics in the thorough 
and systematic study of temperaments seems 
wholly in Taine’s spirit, and suggests certain 
lines along which Taine’s method can profita- 
bly be supplemented. 

M. Hennequin, with a courage that may 
very well have come from youth arid inex- 
perience, has tried to outline a scheme for the 
scientific study of the temperaments of authors. 
It is easy for the ill-disposed to scoff at his 
elaborately determined points of view, at his 
ingenious termimblogy, and at his formal 
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schedules of facts and conclusions. But it is 
nevertheless perfectly plain that some such 
scheme must be devised and put into practice 
if criticism is ever to become a science, as 
Taine and his followers have always been bent 
upon making it. Moreover, Taine himself 
recognized this need with perfect distinctness. 
In the eighth section of the introduction to his 
‘History of English Literature’ he writes: 
‘*There is a particular system of inner impres- 
sions and operations which makes an artist, a 
believer, a musician, a painter, aman in a no- 
madic or social state; and of each the birth and 
growth, the connection of ideas and emotions, 
are different; each has his moral history and 
his special structure, with some governing dis- 
position and some dominant feature. To ex- 
plain each, it would be necessary to write a 
chapter of psychological analysis, and barely 
yet has such a method been rudely sketched.” 
This passage may well enough have given M. 
Hennequin the first hint for his scheme of 
psychological analysis. 

Taine never for a moment claimed complete- 
ness or finality for his method. He knew far 
better than his assailants the difficulty of his 
problems, and the necessary imperfections of 
any method that can yet be devised for dealing 
with them. But ‘his faith was large in time” 
and in the ultimate outcome of the codperation 
of many ardent students along the lines he had 
sketched. In 1866, in his preface to ‘ Essais de 
critique et dhistoire,’ he writes of the science 
of history: ‘‘ Tel est le champ qui lui est ouvert; 
il n’a pas de limites; dans un pareil domaine, 
tous les efforts d’un homme ne peuvent le porter 
en avant que d’un ou deux pas; il observe un 
petit coin, puis un autre; de temps en temps il 
s’arréte pour indiquer la voie qui lui semble la 
plus courte et la plus sire.  Cest tout ce que 
jessaye de faire: le plus vif plaisir d’un esprit 
qui travaille consiste dans la pensée du travail 
que les autres feront plus tard.” This passage 
contains the very quintessence of Taine’s spirit 
—his generosity in appreciating the work of 
others, his faith in the future, his indomitable 
energy, and his enthusiastic devotion to the 
task in hand. In his article on that prince of 
amateurs, Prosper Mérimée, he says of the need 
of fixity of purpose and of concentration: ‘‘Un 
homme ne produit tout ce dont il est capable 
que lorsque, ayant concu quelque forme d'art, 
quelque méthode de science, bref, quelque idée 
générale, il la trouve si belle qu’il la préfére & 
tout, notamment a lui-méme, et l’adore comme 
une déesse qu’il est trop heureux de servir.” 
This fine singleness of purpose and strenuous- 
ness of pursuit characterizes all Taine’s work in 
literature. The great debt we owe to his 
scholarship and to his philosophic insight is too 
constantly in our minds to need to find its way 
often into speech; but perhaps we are not so 
apt to realize how much he has done to redeem 
literary criticism from being a paltry juggling 
with fine phrases and to give it seriousness of 
purpose, dignity, and a recognized standing. 
He was accused of being a materialist; but in 
an age of déeadence, when the descendants of 
the romanticists and idealists are for the most 
part engaged in dilettante experiments on their 
senses and emotions, such materialism as Taine’s 
is as healthy as sea-air. It is no wonder that 
when, a week ago, the death of M. Taine was 
announced, many students of literature felt as 
though they had lost a personal friend. 


THE HOME RULE BILL’S PROSPECTS. 
LonpDon, March 4, 1893. 


You are already fully informed regarding 
the text of the Home Rule Bill, and have 





grasped the main features and details of a mea- 
sure evincing acquaintance with your own 
Constitution and that of the great British co- 
lonial dependencies, It is, therefore, unneces- 
sary here to discuss particulars. There are two 
points likely to be disapproved on the National- 
ist side. One of these is a sentence in the 
fourth clause, declaring that ‘‘The powers of 
the Irish Legislature shall not extend to the 
making of any law whereby private property 
may be taken without just compensation.” A 
bill has just been brought in by the Govern- 
ment, to enable localities, after three years’ 
notice, to close public houses. Ireland is being 
excluded from the operation of this bill on the 
ground that under the Home Rule Bill she can 
legislate for herself. It must be made clear 
that the above sentence would not interfere 
with her right to deal with the liquor traffic. 
The second and main difficulty likely to arise 
is regarding Ireland’s contribution to imperial 
expenses. The question has of late received 
much attention from economists. A remarka- 
ble pamphlet on the subject* appeared last year 
from an occasional contributor to the Nation, 
a writer unconnected with political parties. 
It is satisfactory that between his estimate of 
a fair contribution at £2,000,000 and that of 
the present bill, there is a difference of only 
£400,000 per annum. Yet this is £200,000 in 
excess of the proposal of 1886, which sum might 
be of considerable importance to Ireland, in 
her very backward position. She must disburse 
largely in almost every department to bring 
her institutions up to present requirements. 
The proposals under the bill would show for 
Ireland a nominal surplus of £500,000 a year 
over existing relations. That sum, added to 
all possible savings on present establishments, 
would, without the immediate imposition of 
extra taxation, be a totally inadequate basis 
for necessary expenditure. So much for Na- 
tionalist criticism. 

For opponents, as to details, the main point 
of attack is the retention of the Irish mem- 
bers. So long as the right of home rule is 
accorded, the Irish people have at present no 
very strong predilections. In 1886 they were 
willing to accept exclusion. They are now, 
after seven years’ consideration, on the whole 
desirous of inclusion. Exclusion was the chief 
factor in wrecking the bill of 1886. On inclu- 
sion the Conservatives now place their main 
hope of defeating the present bill. In con- 
sidering a measure so utterly distasteful to 
them, there is nothing necessarily irrational 
in objecting to it from every point: of view. 
Their inconsistency lay in professing to agree 
to the principle of local government. Even 
this charge of inconsistency no longer holds 
against either Conservatives or Liberal- 
Unionists. Seven years ago the one party 
professed to admit the principle of Irish 
local government, the other that of home 
rule. Both have meanwhile levelled down 
to the maintenance of ascendancy pure and 
simple. 

It is impossible to foresee how long the dis- 
cussion may continue or what may be the fate 
of the present measure. Full discussion may 
dissipate objections and bring the Opposition 
to reason. It may, on the other hand, still 
further inflame passion. At present it avails 
little to argue whether the bill does or does not 
mean separation, repeal, or the relegation of 
the minority bound hand and foot to the ma- 
jority. The Opposition has so far, especially 
in Ireland, claimed, or really wrought itself up 
to believe, that the measure means all three. 

+ 
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It is amusing to note how wealthy men, declar- 
ing their lives and liberties are at stake, senda 
subscription of five dollars to avert the catas- 
trophe, and how declarations that every in- 
terest in Ireland will be ruined are accom 
panied by the purchase of Irish ‘* beared” 
stocks. We must doubt the sincerity of men 
who take the lead in maintaining that black 
disaster impends, and who have been latterly 
sinking more and more of their capital in 
bricks and mortar in Lreland. 
most bitter and formidable opposition is cer- 
tainly brewing, such an opposition as, since the 
discussions regarding Catholic Emancipation 
and the Great Reform Bill, has not met any 
political change in the United Kingdom; more 
formidable in volume—in spirit in proportion 
to the increase of the effectiveness of political 
warfare within the past seventy years. Never 
did a statesman with the snows of eighty-three 
winters on his head face a storm such as that 
which Mr. Gladstone is about to encounter. 
Little wonder that when a deputation of sup- 
porters approached him the other day regard- 
ing the desirability of reform in another direc- 
tion, he should have answered in effect, ‘* My 


Nevertheless, a 


mental powers have their limits, which are | 


already overstrained.” 

This opposition comes mainly from Ireland ; 
its most serious effects are to be anticipated in 
its possible influence on the British electorate. 
That electorate was moved to the acceptance 
of home rule by various causes. Reason and 
conscience played their part. But beyond 
these, Parliamentary obstruction, a reign of 
despotism and heartless eviction, a series of 
imprisonments, embracing the incarceration as 
common criminals of town councillors, mayors, 
and members of Parliament, played no incon- 
siderable part. Obstruction, despotism, evic- 
tions, imprisonments have ceased. It remains 
now to be seen whether or not the British elec- 
torate will stand firm, and whether the frantic 
appeals and prognostications of Irish Protes- 
tants may not partly obliterate the lessons of 
the past. So far, it must be admitted, the ex- 
pressions of Irish Protestant opinion in support 


of the 1886 bill are wanting in favor of the | 


present measure. This is due, not, I believe, to 
any material change of feeling, but rather to 
the relentless social and business boycott estab- 
lished against those who have dared to show 
sympathy with the Nationalists. But to what- 
ever cause attributable, the suppression of such 
feeling on the part of Irish Protestants must 
count against the measure. There are, it is 
true, a larger proportion than ever of Protes- 
tant Nationalist members of Parliament, but 





these members are steadily disowned as repre- 


senting Protestant interests. 

The very blindness of the Opposition may 
defeat itself. Parliament as at present consti- 
tuted cannot continue to do its work. The 
United Kingdom excepted, all English-speak- 
ing communities are governed in their local 
affairs by parliaments, but one of which legis- 
lates for more than the population of Ireland, 
twenty-five of which legislate for smaller 
populations than that of Dublin. The British 
Parliament, which in 1801 had to rule 16,000,- 
000, and followed the doctrine of laissez faire 
regarding social relations, has now to rule 
38,000,000 on the principle of the interference 
of law in the minutest relations of life. This 
Parliament has besides taken upon itself, with 
a growing realization of the responsibility, the 
task of guiding the government of 300,000,000 
in India. In so far as Parliament worked well 
in the past under its lighter burdens, it work 
ed through a series of conventionalities as ap- 


plied to procedure. Those conventionalities 


yy a . 
Vhe Nation. 
have perished in the storms of the last few 
years. It maybe grand in theory that a mem 
ber for Kerry or Orkney has as much right to 
interfere in the minutest affairs of the other 
669 constituencies as in those of bisown. But 
Of the 
adjourned or 
Of the pile of documents daily ce 
livered at the private residences of members, 


the theory is no longer practicable 
daily agenda nine-tenths are 


scamped, 


WJ per cent. are at once consigned to the waste 

paper basket. The conception of a united 
Parliament to attend to everything, where 
one moment an empire is given away oF 
assured, and another a discussion arises as to 
whether some poor woman in some Lrish work 
house has received her proper allowance of ra 
tions, may be ideal, but it is not possible to 
carry out. The tactics of the Opposition in 
Parliament are in truth, day by day, empha 
sizing the necessity for change. Sooner ot 
later will break down the impossible attempt 
to continue the transaction of committee busi 
ness by what the Chronicle to-day styles ** an 
unwieldy, turbulent, and ill-instructed assem 
It is well for the Irish that 
it has suited them to cease obstruction, and that 


bly of 670 men.” 


their opponents have had to assume the rdle, 
before obstruction meant the delay of domestic 
legislation keenly desired by the masses of the 
British democracy. 

The Opposition in Ireland relies upon argu 
ments which would tell equally against any 
form of local administration in that country 
Under Mr. Gladstone’s measure the minority 
would be assured better guarantees than under 
a system of local county government in which 
in twenty-seven out of thirty-two counties 
Protestants might be entirely unrepresented 
Irish Protestantism has more to fear from in 
tangible oppression in local assemblies than 
from the open application of illiberal feeling in 
a central legislature. It has most to fear from 
the establishment of a conviction in the minds 
of the Catholic masses that the Protestants 
alone stand in the way of the concession to 
Ireland of the management of her own affairs 
No doubt the immediate disproportionate in 
fluence of the official classes in Ireland, who 
may be numbered at perhaps 25,000, and of the 
greater land-owners, perhaps 5,000, is more or 
Hine tlle lach 


These classes, with their present social 


less jeopardized by this bill 
rym, 
and political position, can influence many and 
effect much. It is not impossible that they may 
compass the defeat of the bill. If some such 
measure as the present is not accepted, the po 
litical condition of Ireland must year by vear 
lag still further behind that of Great Britain 


} 


become more and more difficult and involved: 


every question will be considered more and 
more, not in relation to its intrinsic merits, but 
in relation to the sustainment of one party and 
the injury of the other 

No one supposes that one-half of the 148 wh 
against 229 voted the other day for bimetal 
lism were really in favor of the nostrum 
They voted in pursuan f a carefully devised 
trick to turn out the Government—a_ trick 
which might have succeeded but for the vigi 
lance of the Liberal whips. By no process can 
Unionist doctrinaires eliminate the Lrish vot: 
from consideration. Even if the present num 
ber of Irish members were reduced, as it 
certainly would be if the Conservatives re- 


turned to power, a sufficient Nationalist rep 


resentation would remain to complicate and 
obstruct business, T onilict is irrepressible 
Sooner or later it must proceed to some issut 
Were not the interests at stake so serious and 
pressing, and the demoralization under the pre- 









sent régime so widespread, many might feel 
tempted, from utter weariness of unnecessary 
striving, to stand aside, convinced that the 
present is only part of a movement that can 
not ultimately be resisted, for the reconstruc 

tion of the British Constitution upon les cum 
brous and more democratic lines--a movement 
that really depends more on the great current 
of progress than on Parliamentary majorities 
and frantic appeals to party and class rancor 


and religious bigotry DB 


rWo INTERPRBLLATIONS 
Paris, February 2 1st 
Within the last fortnight we have had at 
the Chamber two interpellations which have 
After the first, many 


people imagined we were going to witness a 


made a good deal of stir 
great political overthrow, and that all of a 
sudden the Panama affair was about to pro 
duce a direct and immediate change in the 
Government's line of policy. The seoond inter 
pellation has shown these hopes or these fears 
to be vain The events which have just o« 
curred in the two Chambers nevertheless merit 
attention, as furnishing a study taken from the 
ife of the opposing parties in Parliament 

In order the better to understand the mean 
ing and the bearing of the warious recent Par 
liamentary mancuvres, it is necessary not to 
lose sight of the party divisions at present ex 
The Right, 


comprises the Roy 


isting In the Chamber of Deputies 
it will be remembered, still 
alist and Conservative parties; for notwith 
standing that a restoration of the monarchy 


? 


becomes every day less and less probable, a 


ertain number of Deputies continue to advo 
ate it The other members of the Right 
those who, as | have had occasion to remark 


in a preceding letter, recognize the hopelessness 






f any attempt to restore the monarchy, and 
who therefore have declared their adhesion to 
the Republic—are denominated in current po- 
litical language ‘* Ralli¢s.” 

In contradistinetion to the Right. and in 


constant opposition to it, is the Left, on which 
the Government depends for support, and 
which is itself also subdivided into a certain 
number of sections, shading off from the Left 
. Which does not gr atly differ from the 
more moderate section of the Right, to the 


most extreme Socialist groups. No one of 


Centr 


these sections is bv itself sufficiently strong to 


constitute alone a stable Ministerial majority; 
and so the various Ministries that have follow 
ed each other in rapid succession for some 
years past have all been coalition Ministries, 


t 
nntine a y } 
uUunting among the 


representatives of the 


different sections of Republican majority. 





Hence it resu 
the occasion of every vote, to bargain for its 


and consequently to deviate from its 





line of policy; and experience has 
shown that in these compromises moderate 
ideas are always sacrificed to the profit of more 
advanced tendencies. Thus, for instance, since 
M. Ribot has been in power, he has been gradu 
ally drawn in his political policy nearer to the 
side of the Extreme Left; and a member of 
Parliament a day or two ago was able with 
justness to exclaim, ‘‘ Where does M. Ribot 
from “From the Left Centre.” 
‘Wher ‘Towards Radical- 
ism.” But this evolution is evidently not cal 





is he going to ”” 


ulated to please the moderate Republicans, 
who, with the advent of M. Ribot, thought to 
see one of their own party at the head of af- 
fairs. It is only natural, therefore, that they 


' should try to make the Government turn back, 
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and should endeavor to obtain again the influ- 
ence they thought they once possessed in its 
councils. 

In effecting this they are able to count on 
the support of the ‘‘ Ralliés,” who, if they have 
accepted the republican form of government, 
nevertheless wish to havea moderate, almost a 
conservative, Republic. Moreover, in the case 
of their making any attack on the Govern- 
ment, the Right and Left Centres will always 
be sure of being supported by the Right, which, 
by a kind of absolute principle, always votes 
against the Ministry, however it be composed. 
A mancuvre of this kind, however, can 
succeed only under special conditions. Recent 
events seemed to supply these conditions; and 
hence the attack we have witnessed, for the 
making of which the Panama affair furnished 
the pretext. It is hardly necessary to allude 
to the various discoveries connected with this 
affair—the receiving of bribes by Deputies, the 
interference of foreign adventurers in our poli- 
tics, and last, but. not least, the fact that the 
Government had made use of some of the Pa- 
nama money for a political purpose at a time 
when M. Floquet was President of the Coun- 
cil. In spite of the Committee of Inquiry and 
the trial for bribery and breach of contract, it 
could not be said that the matter was cleared 
up. The Chamber had refused to reélect M. 
Floquet President, but the Ministry had not 
always maintained a consistent attitude, and 
there was no definite conviction that it was 
willing to go through with the affair to the 
end, and, by thoroughly settling it, to sepa- 
rate itself entirely from the individuals or 
groups compromised in this unhappy business. 
Such was the state of things when, on the 8th 
of this month, an obscure Deputy of the rank 
and file managed to initiate an interpellation 
on the Panama affair. The debate seemed 
likely to have no importance, when, without 
any warning, there mounted the tribune a 
personal friend and former political colleague 
of M. Ribot, no other than M. Godefroi Ca- 
vaignac, a former Minister of the Marine, who 
has great weight in the Chamber, and who is 
certainly the most prominent member of the 
moderate Left. His speech, very short and 
very simple, confined itself to an appeal to the 
Government to make a thorough examination, 
and at the same time to break once for all with 
the past ministerial practices condemned by the 
country at large. This speech, chaste in form 
and moderate in expression, but yet at bottom 
full of fire, as dealing with principles and no- 
wise with the Chamber’s confidence in the Gov- 
ernment of the day, aroused a tremendous en- 
thusiasm. The resolution proposed by M. 
Cavaignac was voted by a very large majori- 
ty, and the posting up of the speech through- 
out the country was in addition ordered by 
the Chamber. This latter course is generally 
adopted when important declarations have 
been made by the Government, and consists in 
the official placarding throughout all the com- 
munes of France of the part of the Parlia- 
mentary report in question, 

The intervention of M. Cavaignac had com- 
pletely disconcerted the Ministry. It agreed 
to the resolution, but the vote was none the 
less a blow to it on account of the way in 
which the incident had occurred. This speech 
was directed against the Government, or at 
any rate against the majority it had hitherto 
depended on. Therein it saw the germ of a 
coalition of the Centres and of certain ele- 
ments of the Right; in short, it felt that the 
Chamber was abandoning its allegiance. The 
various sections of the Republican majority 
drew on the morrow the same conclusions; 


’ 





the Deputies that had applauded M. Cavaignac 
with the most enthusiasm, themselves per- 


4 ceived, side by side with the question of politi- 


cal honesty and morality to which many were 
quite ready to agree, the existence of another 
question exclusively political. Unwilling to 
see the Centres gain the upper hand, they 
were therefore quite disposed to offer the Min- 
istry an occasion of recovering its influence in 
the Chamber. The Government on its side 
was equally desirous of obtaining a formal 
vote of confidence. For this, an interpellation 
was necessary ; and, having been carefully 
prepared, a week after the first this second in- 
terpellation took place. 

Duly announced and anxiously anticipated, 
the Parliamentary sitting devoted to this de- 
bate disappointed every expectation. M. Ribot 
developed in wearisome iteration the theme of 
Republican concentration and, if necessary, 
union among the Republican party-sections—a 
doctrine which, it may be said, by the way, 
permits ministries to hang on, but corresponds 
in reality to nothing very definite; for the 
same Deputies who agree to vote in favor of 
the Government are often enough, politically 
speaking, in complete disagreement one with 
another. 

M. Cavaignac came forward a second time 
to repeat what he said a week before, and cer- 
tain other members delivered themselves of 
diatribes more or less violent and more or less 
ingenious against the policy of the Cabinet; 
but their success was of the most meagre kind. 
The President of the Council himself was far 
from being covered with applause; but in re- 
ality that did not much matter, as the majority 
had decided beforehand to back him up. And 
back him up it did, the vote of confidence that 
the Government accepted being passed by an 
imposing phalanx; and the Ribot Cabinet, 
which the week before had been tottering, was 
once more consolidated. 

The word ‘‘ consolidated” is not, perhaps, the 
most proper to be applied in this case, for, as 
a matter of fact, the Ministry’s position re- 
mains the same to-day as it was a week or so 
ago, to wit, ina state of unstable equilibrium 
which may be maintained for some time, but 
which is quite as likely as not to be destroyed 
at any moment. Such are the fatal conse- 
quences of the absence of a homogeneous ma- 
jority in the Chamber—the concentration that 
to-day sustains the Ministry may fall to pieces 
to-morrow, and in its place may possibly be 
formed another concentration, another fortui- 
tous grouping of fragmentary parties in the 
Chamber. At the same time it would seem— 
and this is another conclusion to be drawn 
from these recent events—that if, as some peo- 
ple predict, the ‘‘ Ralliés” and the Centres are 
to accede to power, and are to give us, instead 
of the growingly radical Republic which we 
have at present, a Conservative Republic of 
the kind M. Thiers extolled, it is not through 
the existing Chamber that such a result can be 
brought about, and that, for this volte-face to 
take place, the general elections next October 
should give returns different from the last—a 
contingency which for the moment is doubtful. 
But to know if this can happen, one needs to 
come back to the question of the influence the 
Panama affair is likely to have on political 
ideas, and on this ground I do not wish to ven- 
ture. To be able to write sensibly and impar- 
tially on this subject, one needs to wait for the 
result of the legal preliminary examination, as 
also of the judgment of the Indictment Court 
and of the trial for bribery and corruption. 
Then, and then only, will it be possible to 
sum up the whole affair, and to elucidate all 





the various tendencies one sees looming 
through it, much more complex than one is at 
first tempted to believe. Ss. 


THE KELMSCOTT PRESS. 
LONDON, February 25, 1893. 

IN many ways, the appearance of Mr. Mor- 
ris as a ‘* master-printer” is one of the most in- 
teresting events in the history of modern book- 
making. He is accepted as such an authority 
on all branches of decorative art, he has so 
often railed against the abomination of Ameri- 
can printing in particular and the iniquity of 
nineteenth-century publishing in general, he 
has been so given to dogmatize on the nature 
of the perfect book, that, now he has himself 
taken to printing and publishing, one looks 
with much curiosity and some eagerness to the 
volumes from his own press, which must be 
supposed to represent the realization of his 
ideal. That he is free to realize this ideal, that 
he cannot make cheapness an excuse for short- 
comings, is at once explained by the prices he 
asks. Mr. Morris’s Socialism has always been 
as feeble in practice as it is violent in theory. 
All men may be equal in his eyes, the proleta- 
riat he may think shamefully neglected; but 
when it comes to the making of books, why, 
then it is only the capitalist he considers. The 
Kelmscott Press has the distinction of produc- 
ing the most costly books of the day, and this 
though the expenses in connection with them 
are comparatively small. In reprinting old 
works, there are no royalties or half profits to 
be considered; in Mr. Morris’s more modern 
ventures, only once or twice have the interests 
of any living author, except himself, been at 
stake. 

The literary importance of his publications 
is a question apart, though the first new edi- 
tion of Caxton’s ‘Golden Legend’ issued in 350 
years cannot be passed over entirely in si- 
lence. But still, as Mr. Morris explained to an 
interviewer only the other day, his object in 
starting the Kelmscott Press was to amuse 
himself and to print some nice books; he is not 
concerned with their direct influence on litera- 
ture. It is enough, therefore, to say that his 
choice is delightfully characteristic. Of the 
thirteen volumes printed, or to be printed, 
several are his own poems and tales, the others, 
with one or two exceptions, the earliest Eng- 
lish books. Mr. Morris, in his work, no matter 
of what kind, would rather be anything than 
modern. 

If his literary prejudices are thus made mani- 
fest, his oft-proclaimed artistic dogmas are no 
less apparent in his type, his treatment of the 
page, his binding. It has always been a weak- 
ness with him to limit his artistic appreciation 
to certain periods and certain schools, and in 
these to see only good. In his devotion, even 
defects due to the immature development of 
an art or craft become qualities to be wor- 
shipped and, if possible, reproduced. In many 
respects, the first books published are the most 
beautiful ever produced, but they were not 
without drawbacks. Of the three fonts used 
at the Kelmscott Press, two are of the nature 
of Gothic, not absolute copies of the old Ger- 
man type, but adaptations, in which, however, 
much of the old obscurity is retained. It was 
very well for early printers to take as models 
the handwriting, not of the day, as Mr. Morris 
is always erroneously stating, but of the pro- 
fessional scribes, corresponding, as it were, to 
our conveyancers; it was inevitable that they 
should. But that’is no reason why their designs 
should not now be improved upon. One of the 
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latest and most successful of Mr. Morris's 
books is his reprint, not by any means a fac- 
simile, of Caxton’s ‘Recuyell of Troye. To 
look at the page is a delight; it is fairly well 
printed; it is well spaced, its stern simplicity 
relieved only by the capitals at the beginning 
of the paragraphs, by the quiet design on the 
margin at their side, by the red ink in which the 
headings of the chapters are given. Butif you 
come to read the page it is a task, requiring 
continual effort. 
pleasure without ease in reading, and the pre- 
sumption is that even Mr. Morris’s books are 
intended to be read. The third font is Ro- 


There can be no genuine | 


man, the Venetian printers of the fifteenth | 


century having been his guides, if not abso- 


lutely his masters in the designing of it. This is | 


much better. Toturn from the ‘ Troye’ to the 
‘Golden Legend,’ another of his last and most 
ambitious productions, in which Roman type 
has been used, is a vast relief, and the page 
loses nothing in effect. But beautiful type 
does not insure good printing: neither does 
the use of a hand-press, though Mr. Morris 
seems to believe that to say that a thing isdone 
by hand is a guarantee of its excellence. There 


are pages in his books so slovenly and careless | 


that the American printer he despises would 


rather have thrown them away than presented | 
them as specimens, even of cheap printing, to | 


the public. 

Of actual book-illustration or decoration, 
there has as yet been little in the Kelmscott 
Press publications, though an edition of Chau- 
cer, with numerous drawings by Mr. Burne- 
Jones, is promised. 
concerned himself chiefly with beauty of type 
and harmony of proportions in the page. In 
the earlier productions, the ‘ Love Lyrics and 


Hitherto Mr. Morris has | 


Songs of Proteus’ and Ruskin’s ‘Gothic Archi- | 


tecture,’ for instance, a decorative border at 


the beginning of each book and initial letters | 


are the only attempts at ornament; even the 
title-page carries austerity of design to such 
an extent as to suggest that more elaboration, 
if it meant a more effectively balanced design, 
would be an improvement. But it is in these 
very initials and borders that Mr. Morris at 
once invites criticism. It must be remembered 
that, for all his books, a price far above the 
average is asked. Economy in the making is, 
therefore, the last feature to be expected in 
them; and yet the evidence of thrift is aggress- 
ive. The same initials appear over and over 
again, not merely in the same volume (a repe- 
tition most irritating in the ‘ Proteus,’ where, 
oftener than once, a letter faces its replica on 
the opposite page); but in both books the iden- 
tical designs have been used for the initials 
and even for the borders. 

In these first publications, however, Mr. Mor- 
ris may be said to have been feeling his way. 
It is more just, perhaps, to consider instead the 
last two, the ‘Golden Legend’ and the * Re- 
cuyell of Troye.’ Here there is more variety 
in the initials, but the old ones are once more 
made to do service, while, much as the types 
differ—in one book Roman, in the other Gothic 
—occasionally the same capitals appear in both, 
and the marginal decoration that ought to give 
distinct character to the ‘Troye’ occurs here 
and there in the ‘Golden Legend.’ But the 
most glaring economical dodge (it does not de- 
serve a more dignified name) is to be seen in 
the two title-pages. In each the title is in 
large, bold lettering on a background of ara- 
besques surrounded by a border, the latter re- 
peated on the opposite or opening page; in 
both, though the background is slightly varied, 
the same border is used. Mr. Morris has ever 
been among those who preach the necessity of 
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appropriateness in book decoration ; to quote 
a homely old saving, one should practise what 
one preaches. But whatever Mz 


pects of other book-makers, he seems to think 


Morris ex 


that for himself appropriateness consists in 
turning his stock of designs to most account 
What matter if type in one case be Roman, in 
the other Gothic’ He must get his me ney's 
worth out of the borders and capitals on hand 

Otherwise the get-up of both these books is 
to be commended. The * Recuyell of Trove 
is in two not too heavy or unwieldy volumes 
the paper, as in all Mr. Morris’s other publica 
tions, is hand-made, of Kentish manufacture, 
but it might easily be better and heavier. The 
binding is in white vellum, which Mr. Morris 
prefers to the poor quality of leather to be had 
nowadays ; or, is it that he has found leather 
to be too expensive and the leather-maker not 
a comrade’ The ‘Golden Legend,’ in’ thre 
large shapely volumes, in blue paper and gray 
linen covers, ‘‘strong-backed and neat-bound,’ 
as Charles Lamb would have liked to see them, 
is further adorned by two wood-cuts after 
Burne-Jones, archaic and Burne-Jonesian t 
the last degree, and yet with a decorative 
grace, While their primitiveness is not out of 
keeping with type and text 

When it must be admitted that Mr. Morris 
has done much to restore the book to its ot 
ginal dignity, it may seema waste of judgment 
to find fault rather than to praise. But it is 
simply because his work is good up to a certain 
point that it challenges severe criticism His 
books, according to him, smack so little of 
commerce, though probably few publishers 
make such goodly profits, that his economies of 
time, money, and labor are the more irritating 
Besides, he has been so boisterous and preju 
diced in condemning all modern bookmaking 
that it is his own fault if one looks to him for 
perfection, and, not finding it, becomes but 
doubly conscious of his failure And again, 
already the Kelmscott Press is influencing the 
trades—or arts, if you will—of printing and 
publishing. Distinct imitations of his books 
are beginning to appear. Even his scheme of 
page decoration is being quietly appropriated 
while there is a youth in London, Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley, of whom more will probably tx 
heard later on, who has borrowed the lines and 
tricks of Burne-Jones, until the process blocks 
after his drawings for a new edition of Mal 
lory’s * Morte D’ Arthur,’ 


scarce to be distinguished in qu: 


now in the press, ar 


litv and effect 





from the woodcuts in the *Golden Legend.” As 
for the presswork, produced by a steam press 
it is almost equal to Mr. Morris's, while in the 
degree of care and attention bestowed 


the decorations there is simply no comparison 





Yet Dent's book will cost not many more s! 
lings than Mr. Morris's does pounds 

As to the ultimate fate of the Kelmscott Press 
publications, one cannot but wonder. One of 
Mr. Morris's henchmen has informed an ex 
pectant world that in the end books, as well as 


land, will be nationalized. But as Mr. Morris 











issues the most limited editions, it follows that 
even when the millenr s some few 
millions of people w have t w t his 
perfect volumes. On t ther hat he is 
rapidly lessening the chances of their bx 
ing the special and treas possession of t 
tor. Just at present, those that have 
published are going up in price; but } 
is turning out so many books t though the 
editions of each be limited, they cannot long 
retain the virtue of rarity, especially if he per 


severes in the practice of repeating the same 


nall. Only books like the promised 


Chaucer with Burne—Jones’s illustrations will 


designs 


prove of distinct value, and their va “ 
not be due to Mr. Morris's shat n th ' 
duction N. N 


Correspondence. 


UNSECTARIAN THEOLAWGY 


To THE Enrror or Tue Nation 
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DE LESSEPS ANTICIPATED. 


To THE Eprror or THe Nation 


Sir: In his testimony before the Assize Court 
at Paris on the Sth inst., M. Charles de Lesseps 
is reported as having declared that “he took 
pride in saying that his father first conceived 
the idea of piercing the Isthmus of Panama.” 
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An essay of Sir Thomas Browne's entitled 
“Of the River Nilus” ends with this para- 
graph : 


‘*Nor will the ill success of some be made a 
suflicient determent unto others who know that 
many learned men affirm that islands were not 
from the beginning, that many have been made 
since by art, that some isthmuses have been 
eat through by the sea and others cut by the 
spade, and, if policy would permit, that of 
Panama in America were most worthy the 
attempt, it being but a few miles over, and 
would open a shorter cut into the East Indies 
and China.” 


I quote from Bohn’s modernized edition of 
‘The Works of Sir Thomas Browne,’ published 
in London in 1852, Attached to the essay is 
the following note in the original style : 


‘*Betweene Panama and the Nombre de 
Dios, which lyes on bothe sides that strip of 
lande, the Spaniards accompte about 40 miles 
at most. Butt itt withall supposes 
that to cut through the ridge of mountains 
which lies betweene those 2 havens is impossible 
and would prove more unfecible then that of 
Eeypt, which yf itt might be compassed would 
be of more advantage to these 3 parts of the 
world than that of Panama and nearer by 1000 
leagues to us, the remotest Kingdome trading 
o the East Indyes.” 


Sir Thomas Browne was born in 1605 and 
died in 1682. The above essay was probably 
published after his ‘ Religio Medici,’ and about 
1650.—Yours respectfully, 

J. SHIPLEY NEWLIN, 

PHILADELPHIA, March 10, 1893. 





A FORERUNNER OF LINCOLN. 


To THE EprTor or THE NATION: 


Sir: It seems worthy of notice that more 
than half a century before Lincoln’s famous 
speech on his nomination to the United States 
Senate the same warning note, in connection 
with the slavery question, was sounded by 
a Philadelphia Quaker. ‘‘A house divided 
against itself cannot stand,” says John Parrish, 
in his ‘Remarks on the Slavery of the Black 
People’ (1806); and he adds, ‘‘neither can a 
government or constitution” (p. 9). Lincoln’s 
use of the Scriptural figure is more effective 
than the earlierauthor’s. He not only hits the 
nail on the head, but drives it home. Lincoln, 
moreover, is referring to a sectional division, 
with the anticipation, not that the house will 
fall, not that the Union will be dissolved, but 
that it will become either all slave or all free. 
Parrish is referring to a condition in which 
one half of the citizens trample on the rights 
of the other; and his idea of the issue is based 
on a religious conviction that the cry of the 
oppressed will be heard. 

‘“*There is a God that judgeth the earth,” is 
the continual cry of this Jeremiah. We can- 
not hope for a long continuance of God’s bless- 
ing upon a government which neglects or re- 
fuses its duty to these people (p. 24). Woeunto 
him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness 
(p. 29). The only sure foundation of govern- 
ment is the principle, ‘‘ Do unto all men as ye 
would that they should do unto you” (p. 14). 
He declares that ‘‘all the combinations of hu- 
man policy shall not be able to prevent the de- 
liverance of this people from their wretched 
state of thraldom” (p. 7), and that, when they 
become free, ‘‘it is desirable it should be with 
the consent of those who have authority over 
them” (p. 41). 

It is interesting to find, in this connection, 
one of the few existifg protests against the 
first fugitive-slave law. Parrish attacks it 
partly on account of the injustice of its provi- 
sions (p. 12), and partly on the ground that it 





is based on a perversion of the Constitution. 
He argues that no service or labor can be due 
from a person deprived of his natural right, 
and that such an application of the constitu- 
tional clause would be manifestly inconsistent 
with the principles upon which this Govern- 
ment was founded (p. 32). The law of 1793, 
though less bitterly opposed than its successor, 
evidently contributed its mite towards nourish- 
ing anti-slavery sentiment. 

Parrish’s constitutional position is not alto- 
gether sound, but his insight into the slavery 
question is somewhat remarkable. He not only 
realizes the seriousness of the situation, but 
has a keen eye for specific abuses, and suggests 
definite remedies. The domestic as well as the 
foreign slave trade should be stopped; and he 
suggests that the State legislatures might pro- 
hibit transportation through their respective 
territories (p. 31). Not only must the importa- 
tion of slaves be prohibited at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, but something should be done to 
relieve those already under the lash, and that 
can be begun at once (p. 39). He suggests that 
a Congress which had power to make laws for 
the oppression of the slave, as in 1793, was sure- 
ly competent also to do something to amelio- 
rate his condition, and that the District of Co- 
lumbia would be a suitable place to begin (p. 
15). He argues in favor of emancipation (pp. 
23 to 25 and passim), and advocates the scheme 
of colonization on Western territory, where he 
fondly imagines that “there are millions of 
acres likely to continue many ages unoccu- 
pied” (p. 43). 

There was so much weak optimism among 
the anti-slavery writers of Parrish’s day, such 
a disposition to defer all action until 1808, and 
such a comfortable expectation that after that 
time slavery would die a natural death, that it 
is cheering to find this vigorous plea for imme- 
diate action.— Yours very truly, 

Mary STouGHTON LOCKE. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 4, 1893. 





LECONTE DE LISLE IN THE ACADEMY. 


To THE EpITOoR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: May I venture to correct an error in 
your issue of February 9? In the communica- 
tion on ‘*‘ Poetry in France” your Paris cor- 
respondent writes: ‘‘ Whenever there was an 
Academical election, Victor Hugo . . . used 
invariably to write on his bulletin ‘ Leconte de 
Lisle,’ till Leconte de Lisle was elected.” The 
implication is that Hugo voted at the election 
in which Leconte de Lisle finally triumphed. 
As a matter of fact, however, Leconte de 
Lisle was elected to fill the Academy fauteuil 
left vacant by Victor Hugo’s death. 

M. Jules Lemaitre, in the second series of his 
‘Impressions de Théatre,’ bas given an amus- 
ing account of Leconte de Lisle’s reception at 
the Academy, on which occasion Alexandre 
Dumas, fils, was spokesman of the august body. 
To quote M. Lemaitre, who seizes the whole 
humor of the situation: “Il y avait en pré- 
sence deux esprits n’aimant rien l'un dA l'autre, 
ne comprenant absolument rien run a l'autre, 
obligés de se congratuler et d’exalter un troi- 
siéme esprit quwils admirent, je crois, mais qwils 
n’aiment nil’un ni autre.” The whole account 
is delightful. 

At the beginning of the communication from 
your correspondent there is another slight er- 
ror, a manifest slip of the pen (or a misprint?), 
where Chénier, Dorat, etc., are spoken of as 
poets of the seventeenth century. 

Very truly, 

Paris, March 1, 1893. 


R. E. N. D. 


MORALE. 


To THE EpITOoR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Ido not remember to have seen in any 
previous number of the Nation a mistake which 
occurs on page 113 of No. 1445. I read there: 
‘‘upon the conduct of Napoleon and upon the 
morale of his men.” The writer was certainly 
not concerning himself with the morals of the 
men, but with their spirit; and he should have 
written moral—unless he preferred an English 
word of precisely the same meaning, in which 
case he could have written spirit. 

Ishould not trouble you with this letter if 
the error could be regarded as a mere slip of 
the pen. It is one that isso habitual with Eng- 
lish and American writers that there is great 
danger it may get to be correct through uni- 
versaluse. The London Spectator is a constant 
offender. Col. Dodge uses the word through- 
out his Life of Caesar. We should smile if a 
Frenchman said he admired the morals of our 
army at Gettysburg; and we make the same 
mistake every day ourselves. 

May I add, without trespassing too much on 
your space, that nine people out of ten say sa- 
voir faire when they mean savoir vivre— 
praising another’s skill when they mean to 
praise his tact? And, finally, let me note that 
there is not and never was such a thing as a 
double entendre; that is, if the words are 
meant for French. If they are English, I do 
not know how to pronounce them, and should 
like to be told. A. D. 





[‘‘If the words are meant for French.” 
Precisely. Morale is no more meant for 
French than bouquet, and its u:e as Eng- 
lish is so convenient and so well establi h- 
ed (see the ‘Century Dictionary,’ s. v.), 
that it ought no longer to be italicized, 
unless, perhaps, as an aid in pronunciation. 
Nom de plume is another naturalized adap- 
tation from the French Hardly less un- 
familiar to French eyes is esprit d’escalier 
—but who would hesitate to employ it 
though it be only the happy invention of 
a foreigner ?—Eb. NATION | 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons have in press ‘Wag- 
ner and his Works: The Story of his Life, 
with Critical Comments,’ by Henry T. Finck; 
‘Recollections of Middle Life,’ by Francisque 
Sarcey; ‘Abelard, and the Origin and Early 
History of Universities,’ by Jules Gabriel Com- 
payré; ‘Homes in City and Country,’ reprint- 
ed from Scribner's Magazine; ‘How to Know 
the Wild Flowers,’ by Mrs. William Starr 
Dana and Marion Satterlee; Mrs. Burnett’s 
‘The One I Knew the Best of All’; ‘Island 
Nights’ Entertainments,’ by Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, and ‘ A Second Book of Verse,’ by Eu- 
gene Field. 

In the early summer Harper & Brothers will 
bring out a new historical romance by Gen. 
Lew Wallace, ‘The Prince of India; or, Why 
Constantinople Fell... Meantime, they are 
aboutto issue ‘ Whittier: Notes of his Life and 
of his Friendships,’ by Mrs. Annie Fields; Miss 
Wilkins’s drama, ‘Giles Corey, Yeoman’; 
Amélie Rives’s tragedy, ‘Athelwold’; ‘The 
Japanese Bride,’ by Naomi Tamura; ‘ Katha- 
rine North,’ by Maria Louise Pool; ‘ White 
Birches,’ by Annie Eliot, and ‘Coffee and Re- 





partee,’ by Johif Kendrick Bangs. 
Charles L. Webster & Co. have nearly ready 
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a new volume of short stories by Mark 
Twain. 

‘The Eloping Angels’ is the title of a new 
poem by William Watson, which Macmillan & 
Co. will publish. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have in preparation 
new illustrated editions of ‘Old Court Life in 
France,’ by Frances Elliot, and ‘Woman in 
France during the 18th Century,’ by Julia 
Kavanagh. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s announcements in- 
clude ‘Socialism and the American Spirit,’ 
by the Rev. N. P. Gilman; ‘Tools and the 
Man,’ by the Rev. Washington Gladden; ‘The 
Gospel of Paul,’ by Prof. C. C. Everett of the 
Harvard Divinity School; ‘The Story of 
Malta,’ by M. M. Ballou ; ‘Horatian Echoes,’ 
translations by the late John QO. Sargent; an 
anthology of ‘Greek Masterpieces,’ by Prof. 
W. H. Appleton of Swarthmore College: and 
‘A Wayside Harp,’ by Louise Imogen Guiney. 

D. Lothrop Co. publish for Easter ‘A Song 
of the Christ,’ by Harriet Adams Sawyer; 
‘Whittier with the Children,’ by Margaret 
Sidney; and ‘The Tennyson 
Book,’ by Elbridge 8. Brooks. 

Ginn & Co. will issue ‘ A Practical Course in 
English Composition,’ by Prof. Alphonso G. 
Newcomer of the Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel is about to publish a digest of its proceed 
ings, journals, MSS., letters, and reports, with 
a record of all the missionaries whom it has 
supported, from the date of its incorporation 
in 1701 to the present time. The first part will 
relate principally to the history of the Episco- 
pal Church in this country, where, up to the 

tevolution, the Society spent nearly three 
quarters of a million of dollars. Among the 
numerous portraits will be one of the first 
American Bishop, Seabury, and the first mis 
sionary, the learned Scotchman George Keith, 


Remembrance 


who was sent over in 1702 to labor in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

‘ Marriage,’ in two volumes, by Miss Ferrier, 
comes to us from Roberts Bros., Boston, who 


aim, in their reprint of this and the two com- 
panion novels by the same author—her total 
production—to restore the text in its original 
fulness. Never, they say, has any but the first 
edition escaped curtailment. The series inten 
tionally matches in appearance Miss Austen's 
as brought out by Roberts Bros. last vear, and 
each volume has an etched frontispiece by 
Frank T. Merrill. Vol. i. opens with a bio- 
graphical sketch of Miss Ferrier from Temple 
Bar, in which are marshalled the flattering 
opinions of contemporary critics from Sir Wal 
ter Scott down. And after this comes Miss 
Ferrier’s account of her visits to Ashestiel and 
Abbotsford. To link her novels with Jane 
Austen’s is natural and proper for the sub- 
stance of them, though time has dealt very 
differently with the Scotch and the Eng 
lish woman in respect of fame and remem 
brance. 

‘The Black Dwarf’ and ‘A Legend of Mon- 
trose’ compose the fifth volume of the Dry 
burgh Edition of the Waverley Novels (Mac- 
millan), and each story has a separate artist 





assigned to it for the illustrations, which offer | 


a considerable contrast in style. It is curious 
to remark that the juxtaposition of these tales 
brings together between two covers these paral 
lel passages: ‘‘Grippie for grippie, friend,” 
says Hobbie Elliot in the ‘ Black Dwarf’ to Sir 
Frederick Langley, *‘Tll wad a wether he'll 
make the bluid spin frae under your nails.” 
‘** As he [McAulay in the * Legend ’] 
seized the Earl's hand and wrung it with such 


spoke, he 








frantic earnestness that his grasp forced the | read in comfort over a pipe by men who know 
blood to start under the nails.” something of political affairs in England, and 
Mr. Keltie’s ‘Statesman’s Year-Book for | do not take too strenuous a view of things 
1893° (Macmillan) reaches its thirtieth issue, | They will find in them a mild Whig doctrin 
and calls for no description or eulogy: Its | an indefinable air of aristocratic superiority 
maps this year illustrate the frontier question | to the vulgar herd, and net a few shrewd 
of the Pamirs and the possible complications | touches. The hardly veiled allusions to modern 
growing out of the dividing upof Africa by the | politicians add to the genth terest Thus 
European Powers. Some convenient tables | Bolingbroke’s “ aceeptar f office under Har 
have been placed in the front of the annual lev, his intrigues to overturn h his momet 
the great cities of the world with 100,000 inha- | tarily obtained and forever-lost leadership, al 
bitants and upwards; the world’s wheat crops, | most entitle him to rank as member for some 
production of gold and silver, merchant ma- | great metropolitan nstituencs We should 
rine; the trade of Africa in 1891; the Britis! ike to know what M Brett thinks of ¢ 
Empire, 1891-2. There are other improv member for Paddington’s chances of the lead 
ments in this very useful work, but they donot | ship mow. In stvle the work is ‘wen: Many 
need to be pointed out. of the sentences awkwant and inv i 
Two of the Harper periodicals for 1882, bound | and grandi hrases, such as the ref et 
volumes of which reach us from the publish- | the 7 sas ‘tl liurnal literary mira 
ers, bear testimony, silent and spoken, tothe | which emanat it an early hour : Print 
loss of Mr. Curtis—the break in the Weel ing-House Squat " i ’ 
caused by his death being more immediate An account of Coal Pits and Pitme 
and marked than in the Vonthly, where his) might easily | ‘ stinw as Ww AS 
last Easy Chair, written with the long antici- | structive, but the book so entitled RK. Nel 
pation of magazine copy, stands side by side | son Boyd (Macmillar s neitl It is eo 
with his obituary in the November number. | cerned with coal-mi nh Great tain only 
The Weekly reveals other changes than the | It gives litt! f , 
absence of his pen in the editorial columns—a | ing the methods pursued t i trv, and 
new department, ‘* Music and Drama,” having | is principally occupied with ¢ t sd 
been introduced towards the end of the year, | tails of the numerous Ps i tary ASUS 
and sharper prominence having been given to | regulating the work erie, Even 
illustrations and letterpress of a sort new to this last subject might be handled ws to be 
the ‘told subscriber.” For the rest, its picto not unprofitable to specialists, | Mr. BRowd 
rial chronicle of current events is as fulland | has renderod his . ula bya t 
interesting as ever, adequately covering a year ing t mention a th } 
notable for memorable political and industrial | posed amend ts t s at t 
struggles. wards these bills and a iments of wat 
The Monthly has lost another frequent con- |) members of Parlia: t and other persons, and 
tributor of long standing through the droy the language enip!l by manv of ther ex 
ping by the way of Theodore Child, several of | plaining this attitud It is eo vable that 
whose articles on things and persons Parisian such a treatise may find readers I and 
appear in these volumes. His successor, in it they will be few in this ntr 
point of voluminousness, appears to be Mr The tw laborate volumes of *‘ Electrical 
Julian Ralph, whose pen has been let loose up — Papers’ by Cliver H side (M in) are 
on this hemisphere and had covered the region | made up of a series of papers the first of wl 
from Hudson's Bay to St. Louis by the end of | was published IS, t et ISU] Tl 
Vol. 85. The year saw the close of the valuable treatment of 1 kindred sul ts of electricity 
series on the *‘ Armies of To-day” and of Mr ind magnetisn is almost pur mathematical 
Besant’s papers on historic London. Lowell's | and illustrates in a very striking manner the 
lectures on the Old English Dramatists, wit! extent to which « t tv has now become a 
Bridge's reminiscences of Hawthorne and Mrs bran f mat atica i ¥ persons 
Ritchie’s of the Brownings, were the chief vill find 1 work sv ling t it is much 
literary features. less difficult than n t at t appear, and 
The precession of the fashions in the Baca well deserves attentive st In the long pre 
gives the usual impression of mystery and fate face the author takes the pul int ) his confi 
combined. From clothes to faces a welcome 9 dence in a conversat ul sort of way, making 
transition is made in Mr. Child's * Mirror of | excuses and assigning rea sfort ollection 
Fair Women,” with its profuse illustration. A his very numerous vers. The work is fre 
series of slight sketches and gossip about art q tiv interrupted by remarks which put au 
and travel and manners runs through the vear t! and reader upon good terms with each 
under the title of ** Mrs. Wouter Van Twiller’s ther, and w , sometimes excite a smile, as 
| Saturdays,” the more serious note being left t when, for instar i for la resulting from a 
| Col. Higginson in his * Women and Men long train of mathematical reasoning is pro 
} column. Mr. Besant furnishes the main serial nounced liculously simple The author's 
} story, and there is the usual miscellany about hearty interest in his w . his frank criticisms 
; house and home and season and custom, with a the methods of others—his summary rejec 
| long list of cookery r ‘ipes which are as con- ti f quaternions, for example—and his gene 
| densed in form as Dr. Johnson could have « ral independence and good-humored self-asser 
sired, though whether as thoroughly “ philo tion, are very attractive Phe book cannot fail 
| sophical” as he would have made his cook-book — to be useful, and to find a limited but apprecia 
|} we cannot say tive ci of readers and students 
Whether the fifteen-year-old Eton boy for Prof. Andrew Gray's two new volumes, ‘ Ab- 
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tury in England’ (Macmillan) was altogethe: second volume of his well-known work, prob 
to be mgratulated, mav well be doubted ably the most complete which has been pub 
Two-thirds of it must have been unintelligible lished upon the subjects treated. Part i. is 
to him. unless he was unhealthily precocious devoted chiefly to the mathematical theories of 
| Mr. Brett has, therefore, wisely placed tl electro-magnetism and magnetism as a ground. 
book before a more mature andience itis an | work for thorough treatment of instrumental 


entertaining series of gossipy sketches, to be © methods: Part ii. mainly to these methods in 
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very full detail. In fact, we know of no work 
which so thoroughly covers the whole ground. 
Though not too difficult for a well-trained elec- 
trical engineer, it will require serious study, 
and will well repay the effort to master it. 

In his last published report for the year 
ending December, 1891, the President of Yale 
University commends contributions to the 
Alumni University Fund. Started the year 
previous, this fund amounted to $15,788 (the 
contributions in 1891 being $6,500), and the 
way in which it was raised suggests to the 
alumni of all our institutions of higher edu- 
cation undeveloped possibilities of helpfulness. 
Men and women of modest means and limited 
incomes feel some hesitation in offering units, 
tens, and hundreds where thousands and tens 
of thousands are called for, and are tempted to 
forget that, in the educational as in the busi- 
ness world, ‘“‘the multiplication of small gifts 
realizes large sums, and the annual repetition of 
such gifts according to the ability of the giver 
must bring great help both to the permanent 
funds and to the income” of universities. It 
appears from this report that Yale’s available 
funds were increased one-half within the previ- 
ous five years (independent of buildings and 
improvements), and the list of her benefactions 
for 1891 discloses the fact that, of the 172 donors 
during that year, 148 had given sums under 
$1,000, 115 of them being amounts of $100 or 
under; nor does this list include those contri- 
butions entered en bloc under the heading 
‘$22,071 for the New Gymnasium,” and of 
$6,499 to the credit of the Alumni University 
Fund first mentioned. 

The Secretary of Harvard University has 
just published a pamphlet supplementary to 
Prof. Palmer’s discussion of students’ expenses 
at that institution in 1887. In the main it con- 
sists of letters from the students themselves, 
giving in detail the experience of each one; but 
Mr. Bolles prefixes some general remarks which 
show that while the attendance at Harvard 
has greatly increased since 1887, the modes of 
cheapening the cost of living have also multi- 
plied, so that the annual minimum has been 
lowered from #450 to $350, or even, as the 
writer of the most notable letter affirms, $300, 
‘‘honorably and happily.” Twenty-five mem- 
bers of the class of 1891 spent less than $500 a 
year. 

A correspondent writes: 

‘‘ Those who like to find analogies for modern 
tendencies of thought and habit in the histo- 
ries of great epochs of the past, will look in 
vain through the columns of your interesting 
review of Bishop Copleston’s ‘ Buddhism’ for 
any allusion to the prominence of a feminine 
element among the early followers of Gotama. 
In London, however, at the February meeting 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, of whose Ceylon 
branch the Bishop of Colombo is President, at- 
tention was called to this important feature of 
Buddhism by the paper of the day (by Mrs. 
Bode), ‘On Some Women Leaders of the Buddh- 
ist Order.’ These women belonged to the 
order of Bhikkhunis, or Sisters, founded by 
Gotama, They are mentioned among the con- 
temporary disciples of the Buddha in a collec- 
tion of his discourses called the ‘Anguttara 
Nikaya,’ and it is in a Pali commentary (the 
‘Manoratha-Piirani’) on this ancient work 
that the stories of their lives are to be found. 
In these stories, which are said to have a dis- 
tinct charm and human interest apart from 
their religious intention, the commentator 
Buddhagosha, who is of the fourth century 
A.D., points out that a few of the Bhikkhunis 
became renowned not only for their virtue, but 
for their intellectual gifts as well. They lived 
a life of entire freedom, though of great sim- 
plicity and poverty. That women should have 
held an important position as teachers of the 
Buddhist doctrines is a fact of great interest in 
the history of the philosophy that numbers 
about 450,000,000 adherents; and may be count- 
ed asa point with which controversialists should 


“seventeenth century, may be mentione 








be called on to reckon when next the moot 
question of the contribution of women to the 
serious thought of the world is brought up for 
discussion.” 

‘““W. G. B.” writes from Washington and 
Lee University: 

‘‘In confirmation of ‘J. E. G.’s’ inference 
with regard to shelving books with their backs 
to the wall as late as the beginning of the 

d a copy 
of Virgil in the library here, printed in Frank- 
fort in 1596, and bound about the same time, 
which has ‘ Virgilius’ in ink on the upper 
front edges. A copy of Basil of 1551, bound in 
leather-covered boards, has ‘BAIA’ in the 
same position.” 


—The question as to the choice of books and 
the selection of the best of them, which was 
begun by Sir John Lubbock some years ago in 
‘The Pleasures of Life,’ and which has been 
pursued since by other writers, lively or severe, 
has just been taken up afresh by the Revue 
Bleue. It proposes a new inquiry into the se- 
lection of a library, and asks its readers to send 
in answers to the question: Which are the 
twenty-five best books? This is an appeal to a 
very intelligent jury, and one which, from its 
wide extent and the diversity of its pursuits 
and studies and habits of thought, is probably 
as well fitted to its work as any that could be 
had. Whatever its finding shall be upon the 
complex question which is submitted to it, its 
verdict will be sure to be not only most inte- 
resting, but also curious and instructive. At 
the outset one thing at least is certain: there 
are great difficulties in the way of coming to 
any satisfactory conclusion. For whom is the 
ideal library to be chosen? For the specialist ? 
For the man of scholarly tastes? For the 
‘¢veneral reader”? For the average man? But 
who is the average man, and where is he to be 
found, and who knows his tastes? Possibly an 
approximation towards him might be got at if 
everybody would set down with absolute 
honesty and frankness his own individual opi- 
nion, and then let a balance be struck. Yet, 
somehow or other, this has seemed a hard 
thing to do. Itis difficult to go through any of 
the lists of the ‘‘ best books” that have hitherto 
appeared without feeling that many of the 
titles are put there not so much from a sincere 
personal liking for the books as from what may 
be called a sense of duty. This sense of duty 
was obviously, one might even say oppressive- 
ly, present in some of the English lists—we do 
not say in Sir John Lubbock’s. They were so 
intensely British that one could almost swear 
that he had been present at the making of 
them. ‘The best book? The Bible, of course! 
Put down ‘Number one: The Bible, King 
James’s version.’ Number two? Why, Shak- 
spere, naturally—yes, of course, Shakspere!” 
And so on through the list, of which the chief 
wonder was that ox-tail soup did not hold the 
third place init. Another difficulty will be to 
hold the scales even between quantity and 
quality in judging a man’s work, if, as the 
Revue Bleue permits, an author’s entire works 
(in case his work has been homogeneous, as, 
for example, Shakspere’s) may be sent in. 
There are a few authors unius libri, like La 
Rochefoucauld, or La Bruyére, every word of 
whom is valuable; others, like Voltaire, volu- 
minous writers of books of greater or less 
value, but always of some value and sometimes 
of the very greatest; others, again, like the 
Abbé Prévost, authors of one masterpiece, and 
of fifty other volumes of utterly insipid trash. 
It is easy to foresee, under such conditions, 
how many hard questions will arise. But, 
however difficult these may prove, the excel- 
lent jury of the Revue Bleue will enter on its 





work with everybody’s good wishes, and may 
count beforehand upon a very wide interest in 
its result. 


—The immediate cause of the Revue Bleue’s 
investigation is to be found in an enquéte of 
the same sort which has just been brought to 
an end in Italy. This wasconducted by Messrs. 
A. Guicciardi and F, di Sarlo, and its results 
have appeared in a Jittle volume recently pub- 
lished at Bologna under the title of ‘ Fra i Li- 
bri.’ The Italian investigation sought for five 
books only, and not a hundred, as Sir John 
Lubbock, or twenty-five, as the Revue Bleue. 
These five were to be chosenas if by a man going 
into intellectual exile, who was laying in mental 
food for alife-time. Two hundred and fourteen 
answers were received. The first ten books 
chosen, and the vote for them, were as follows: 
Dante, 109; Bible, 57; Shakspere, 54; Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘First Principles,’ 36; ‘I Promessi 
Sposi,’ 36; Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species,’ 28; 
Goethe's ‘ Faust,’ 22; H. Spencer’s ‘System,’ 
22; Homer, 20; Leopardi, 19. This is a some- 
what astonishing list, and one which provokes 
comment, a part of which we have already 
made, The preponderance of foreign authors 
is very curious. They are in proportion to the 
Italian authors as six to four, taking in the 
whole list; as seven to three, taking the first 
ten names. When the list of the Revue Bleue 
shall appear, there will be material provided 
for international comparisons that will be at 
the very least entertaining. For, besides the 
lists we have been speaking of, there is a Ger- 
man one, ‘Die besten Biicher aller Zeiten und 
Litteraturen,’ which was compiled at Berlin a 
year or two ago. 


—Dr. Vogel’s map of the German Empire is 
not yet finished, yet a supplementary work is 
already launched by the same house (Gotha: G. 
Perthes; New York: Westermann). A ‘Deutsch- 
er Kolonial-Atlas,’ compiled by Paul Lang- 
hans, is the new undertaking, and its scope in- 
cludes a view of the spread of German emigra- 
tion the world over, as well as those settlements 
peopled chiefly by Germans and governed by 
the mother country. There will be thirty 
large maps in all, with an extraordinary num- 
ber (several hundred) of side maps, conveying 
graphically an immense amount of statistical 
information. For instance, in Part i., the first 
plate represents on a liberal scale this world- 
wide emigration of which we were just speak- 
ing; while below are three smaller terrestrial 
maps showing (1) the German missions to the 
heathen, (2) the colonial States of the world, 
(3) the routes of German emigration. An- 
other plate shows the archipelago of the New 
Guinea protectorate. The quality of these 
maps needs no praise beyond the name of 
Perthes. The enterprise is more ambitious 
than that of an atlas, bearing the same title, 
just published complete by Dietrich Reimer, 
Berlin. This consists of five strongly backed 
folded maps, of which the first shows in one 
view the German colonial possessions, consular 
and diplomatic establishments, and steamship 
mail routes; the second represents Equatorial 
West Africa; the third, German Southwestern 
Africa; the fourth, Equatorial East Africa; 
and the fifth, Germany’s Pacific Ocean do- 
main. By a very convenient arrangement, 
the text, by Dr. Joseph Partsch of Breslau, is 
bound to the left-hand cover in such a way as 
to be readily consulted while the maps attach- 
ed to the opposite cover are unfolded. Partsch’s 
general disquisition on the German protecto- 
rate is attended Dy Richard Kiepert’s exposi- 
tion and enumeration of the materials for the 
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construction of each map, with an index. The 
whole forms an admirably thorough and trust- 
worthy work of reference, and differs from 
Langhans’s atlas not only in its strict limita- 
tion as already pointed out, but also in being 
intended for official use, whereas the other has 
a more popular character, and maps the entire 
globe. Both atlases may be owned and prized 
by the same person. So far as Africa is con- 
cerned, they show that Germany has a footing 
on the chief of the great lakes—Tchad, Nyassa, 
Tanganyika, and Victoria Nyanza. Here, as 
well as in Togo and in Southwestern Africa, 
she comes in close contact with British 


ence, 


“influ 
’ with the probability of no little friction 
and collision in trade and in authority. 


—At a meeting of the Hellenic Society on 
February 20, Mr. A. H. Smith of the British 
Museum spoke on “ Recent Additions to the 
Sculptures of the Parthenon,” and gave the in 
teresting intelligence that an appreciable addi- 
tion to the fragments belonging in the south or 
right-hand angle of the west pediment has just 
been made. 
of a male torso, identified by Michaelis as a La- 
pith in Metope XIV., was pronounced by Herr 
Karl Schwiarzek, a Viennese sculptor, to be of 
too soft and round a modelling to make it a 
possible Lapith. Furthermore, it was worked 
completely in the round, while the metopes for 
the most part contain figures more or less en- 
gaged upon a background. Michaelis’s identi- 
fication was based upon Carrey’s drawing, 
since the metope in question has otherwise dis- 
appeared, and his view falls to the ground now 
that the torso in question has been fitted into 
its right place in the west pediment. Trial 
with a plaster squeeze having been made, there 
was an unmistakable fit over an area of about 
four square inches, although the first sharp- 
ness of the surfaces had been somewhat worn 
away. Unfortunately, this happy addition 
does not diminish the difficulties which still 
beset all attempts to name the figures grouped 
After a word or two on an un- 
published reconsideration of this subject by 
Furtwiingler, Mr. Arthur Smith examined a 
hitherto unpublished terracotta lamp repre- 
senting the competition between Athena and 
Poseidon, and bearing upon the central group 


in this angle. 


of the west pediment. Carrey’s drawing would 
have both divinities facing the spectator, but, 
in view of this terracotta and the statuette of 
Athena from Epidaurus, already cited by Miss 
Harrison, it seems more probable that both 
appeared ‘in profile. Recent additions to the 
metopes and the frieze are: (1) the head of a 
Lapith, undoubtedly to be assigned somewhere 
on the south side of the Parthenon; (2) the 
well-known and wonderfully preserved head 
of Iris and other fragments of the frieze found 
in 1888-9, In discussing the bestowal of these 
scattered bits, the comparative accuracy of 
Carrey’s drawings on the one hand, and of 
Stuart’s engraver on the other, was discussed, 
and the many sins of the latter were forcibly 
enumerated. Nearly every original drawing 
by Stuart has disappeared, only enough re- 
maining to show how grossly his engraver has 
misrepresented him. 


—Mr. Cecil Smith, also of the British Muse- 
um, followed at the same meeting with a pa- 
per on ** Harpies and Sirens in Greek Art,” his 
first contention being that “the Siren has iz 
Greek art the form of a bird with human head 
or human bust and arms: while the Harpy has 
invariably the winged figure of a woman, with 
no other distinguishing feature, unless it be 
that in one instance her hands are drawn ina 
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method suggestive of claws.” Harpies and Si 
rens in later literature and on late monuments 
have been confused, Harpies being assimilated 
to Sirens; but the so-called Harpy-tomb is too 
early for its name, and must be called the Si 
ren-tomb. Here Sirens are gentle messengers, 


bearing off the dead, as Sleep or Death of 


does. The Harpy was a personification of 


great speed and havoc of Ho 


mer connects them with an inglorious death, 
Aeschy lus the 


storm-winds 


Furies 
They, as harmful wind powers, are 
often pitted ag: the 
Various points in the early myth connecting 
Harpies with the tree of the 
Hesperides seem to localize the Harpies at ty 


describes as Wingless 
Harpies. 


benefi 





‘nt Boreads 


1nst 





Boreads and 
rene, Where the north wind brings help and th 
south wind harm. The myth travelled north 
refashioned Hesiod. The 
speaker then argued that the Wurzburg Phi 
Asia Minor 


ward and was by 


neus cup came not from but from 


a Greek colony in Africa, and proceeded to 
point out a new interpretation for a Gree 
Egyptian vase painting recently published, 
where he finds Boreas as a good-wind spirit 


opposed to the baneful Harpy The m 
which this opposition chiefly shaped itself was 
of African growth, the Phineus myth being of a 


more northerly origin. Certain winged tigures 


in early Greek art were very hard to name 
particularly often in Cyrenaic works there was 
doubt whether a given figure should be called 


speaker 


Nike, Harpy, or Boread. The 
then endeavored to solve this difficulty in sev 


lris, 


ral cases, and closed with the conununication 
of two interesting discoveries which he had r 
cently made of (1) a vase referring to the fok&n 
dation of a sanctuary of Heracles Kynosarges 
by the Attic demi-hero Diomos, (2) a vase bear 
Attic tribe-he 
dear to the potters because they were of the 


Hitherts 
read 


ing the name of Acamas, an 


tribe Acamantis. » this name had been 
conjecturally as Aeetes because Medea 


stands near by. 
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Cosmopolis, By Paul Bourget New York 
Tait, Sons & Co 
Wit the arrest of the Star of Empire at tl 
western ocean limit of the Continent and th 
establishment settlements along its illun 
nated way, the story of pioneer vicissitude and 
perilous adventure becomes historical The 
buffalo Jong si retired from prominence 
and the Indian has followed him into ohs 
rity. The * forty i with his thousand 
vices, his single shining virti and his v t 
vocabulary, bas departed, and, departing, lef 
behind sons and daughters t juestiot al 
taste in oO] ms and dress, and ve heavily 
gilded. Instead human nat the roug 
settling e+} litt ties pe + wit ¢ 
bowi Ki ‘ Vt t ‘ a mi at 
in the vulg ring s t s bv htiga 
tion, 1 res z tless hand ce 
vices g z Ange 1 
scriptive fiect sas t isthatinactua 
e, and so yx stl sequent dulnes 
We must regret both w 1 invited by one wh 
has conferred immortality, humanly speaking, 
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on the rough-and-ready, shoert-shrift period, to 
consider characters representative of the ad 
vanced stage, and social questions arising out of 
thatadvancement. Bret Harte’s story, * Susv, 
is of the kind that makes us mourn for the days 
that are gone It is useless and unfair to find 
fault with Mr. Harte for falling short of his 
best work. The material out of which that was 
born is 1 nyer at his nmand; and if, in 
that which now | ents self, there is oppor 
tunity f st as good work, it will be dome 
by WW es fresh to his labor, seeing the 
new order " elled by memories of U 
old and by t neth suited to depict it 
In mparing * T Chosen \V ev.’ by Mrs 
F te, wit het Lexwl-Hotse Clai 1, t will tx 
seen that s t suff ft a lack of ad 
sth t 1 ne Lit si is * 
assured and rat ; ix er presenta 
tio iracter, and t a iat ft ire 
Is [requentiy ty ~ } ant . 
urse, wh . wests a t " it What Was 
to be done nex Nev ee trast is 
Wel wil in N ~ \ al 
iwineer, Who a N w t a) was 
bu > za i tpay.a Duns 
t Ss t " ‘ ‘ ‘ Put 
he j than t 8 t “ ~ ’ 
th gl If t seriy ’ ts lacks 
fore it is tl ‘ : ia 
s re al y \ ‘ f at «lis 
honest v ! \ t “ mot 
tined t t Wes n ‘ x SiN vy A 
un \long at} 
rating ( sen Valley sa na and 
ra i “ 
rests a tx} and strife is s bey \ 
The trage Dunst . . 
ippoiuts 1 shocks . t i VOX 
t n i WN ‘ j 
strengt PPOs “et ~ « ' 
t Lis W i : 
I ~ trageiy s 
i) Mr ( | ‘ . { ’ 
-  ¢ Appears . at st © 
shred Sir Walt s i a iit I 
ent The at Sha . rests itM 
Dov isa - \ yard t 
master _ - . k Ca P 
irrator, tells Ww w ha bea 
lights flast i Ss t te 
ot Danton . ‘ st tl 
} ad 7 - P oh Tete 
pees | i ix s iy i i 1 reoal 
rs le s zz sye t vy,” and 
taking off his hat. showed a g t high brow 
runn g ba . int tulits f sandy ha When 
he a spurred in kalinburgh student, 
staying at t West | ul said That's 
a lawve n Edin N andi a braw hand at 
t s \ ~OS Watt scott is his 
ame.” When t ani f the Corsican who 
Az ‘ ist a shadow over Europe, 
Was amy Ss in ind that of the Edin 
burg \ property, the Calder 
i plumed itself on that chance word 
“ Wattie S wk Calder tells admira- 
bly the t his family onnection with 
t te jonv.” ending with the final dis 
sipation of the Great Shadow at Waterloo, 
where Jack himself plays an humble part. 
His manne s at once direct and leisurely, 
keeping the ma ssue well in view, yet not 
hesitating to digress incidentally. It is safe to 
iss that no passages in a novel are more 
Seicall 


nsistently skipped than the descriptions of a 
Mr. 
; 


has the power to make such descriptions 


battle, or, if read, so little understood 
Dowl 


lear and thrilling, and any one who may skip 
his battle scenes, on general principles, will 


make a great mistake 
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The young person who embroils the lowly 
in the affairs of the great is a very clever ex- 
ample of the eternal feminine in an aspect 
neither high nor holy. For a country lass to 
play fast and loose with two honest compa- 
triots of her own station, and cheat both by 
marrying a Colonel of the Emperor’s Guard, is 
doing pretty well—far too well to appear true 
if her conduct were not plainly the expression 
of an instinct, independent of education and 
prior to experience. There is no doubt about 
Edie Calder. Whatever such a damsel may 
undertake in the way of fascinating men and 
disarming the suspicion of women, she is sure 
to accomplish. She isa rare person, and pre- 
cious as a specimen of original sin justified by 
original charm. 

‘From Dusk to Dawn’ is a triumphant ex- 
ample of the modern religious novel evolved 
from the primitive tract through the innocuous 
Sunday-school book. It is calculated to drive 
to despair those not deeply read in the subtle- 
ties of ancient superstition and mysticism, nor 
eager to engraft them on modern life and 
thought. Each person in the book represents 
a phase of so-called religious thought, and, 
through much struggle and anguish, most ar- 
rive at ‘vitalism,” which appears to satisfy 
them and to establish itself as the future Rock 
of Ages. It is difficult for the unlearned to 
perceive why and how “‘vitalism” is an im- 
provement on Christianity, and, unless it 
should secure more lucid exposition, we fear 
that the majority will ever remain igno- 
rant. 

The English reviewer of a French novel ex- 
periences at the outset one sensation of joy, 
derived from a perfect irresponsibility about 
the morality or the immorality of the book 
before him. He says to his public: ‘' Now, 
this is the way they doin France. If you know 
the way and don’t like it, or if you don’t know 
the way and don’t want to, shun the book.” To 
read M. Paul Bourget’s ‘Cosmopolis’ with any 
pleasure or profit, the situation must be ac- 
cepted with a freedom from moral fastidious- 
ness similar to that of the author and of the 
society which he is representing. This society 
is a little group comprising several nationali- 
ties, and abiding temporarily in Rome. It is 
the very best society, so far as birth and wealth 
and the cultivation of the world can make the 
best. The author’s serious motive is to prove 
the permanence of race; his hypothesis being 
that, in moments of passion, when a man’s na- 
ture is deeply touched, racial traits will show. 
This is an agreeable hypothesis for most of us, 
allowing such wide latitude for individual ini- 
quity. It is a pity that the author has insisted 
on it so strongly, because we are constrained 
constantly to remember his theory and to ob- 
serve how accurately he is developing it. But 
there are many moments when his great crea- 
tive skill relegates theory to oblivion, and 
these are the moments when, having reflected, 
we find that the theory has been most cleverly 
elucidated. The Venetian Countess Steno, and 
the English wife of Boleslas Gorka, are drawn 
with extraordinary force and finish. Nothing 
is to be desired for naturalness and complete- 
ness; yet impute to the one the race of the other, 
and we should be confronted by a caricature 
and a monstrous impossibility. In the draw- 
ing of Countess Steno, one is most impressed 
by the author’s power of observation, and in 
that of Mme. Gorka by his insight. George 
Eliot sounded the souls of many of her country- 
women in crises of poignant grief and bitter 
disillusion, but she never excelled Bourget’s 
representation of Mme. Gorka brought face to 
face with the proofs of her husband’s infidelity. 





Two such characters give any novel literary 
distinction; and a half a dozen more, done with 
almost equal understanding, truth, and par- 
ticularity, confer fame. 

In form the novel falls below the highest 
standard of French art. The action alternate- 
ly flags and gallops, and there is a quantity of 
padding in the way of very dry unimaginative 
description of the Eternal City. There is room 
for discussion about whether such a book 
should ever be rendered into English. Senti- 
ment and impression are much affected by 
language, and, by the change from French to 
English, there is no doubt that sentiment is 
coarsened and impression indescribably alter- 
ed for the worse. There is here no plea for 
translation in order to diffuse useful know- 
ledge or to exhibit a fine style. People unac- 
quainted with French suffer no hardship by 
the deprivation of such knowledge, and are, as 
usual, compelled to do without the style. It 
would be libellous even to compare the style of 
the English ‘Cosmopolis’ with that of the 
French. Nothing more clumsy and inade- 
quate can well be imagined. And, in all Scot- 
land, one could hardly find such prodigal mis- 
use of the words shall and will. 





MR. MORSE STEPHENS’S ALBU- 
QUERQUE. 


Albuquerque. By H. Morse Stephens. [Rul- 
ers of India.] Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Macmillan. 1892. Pp. 222. 

TuHIs is an interesting little volume on a sub- 

ject which to many readers will be new, The 

British Empire in the East has so completely 

ousted its competitors and filled the scene as to 

make us forget that it once had rivals, Portu- 
guese, French, and Dutch. Portugal was the 
first European Power, after Alexander, which 
founded an Eastern empire, and it was through 

Albuquerque that she founded it. Like Vasco 

da Gama, Albuquerque was a scion of a race 

of great navigators formed by Prince Henry of 

Portugal, himself named ‘‘the Navigator.” A 

life more full of interest could hardly be con- 

ceived than that of Prince Henry in his castle 
on Cape Sines, instructing his mariners, send- 
ing them forth on his enterprises, and receiv- 
ing their reports on their return. Nor can we 
ever cease to wonder at the miracles which the 
daring of these men and the other maritime 
adventurers of that age performed in their 
little barques and with their scanty appliances 
in the exploration of the unknown. Of the 
three ships with which Vasco da Gama made 
his eventful voyage round the Cape, not one, 

Mr. Morse Stephens tells us, was of more than 

a hundred and twenty tons burden, while the 

united crews numbered only a hundred and 

sixty men. The romance of that age can never 
return. 

The primary object of the Portuguese in 
these enterprises was commercial. They sought 
to intercept for their own benefit the trade in 
the products of the East carried on through the 
hands of Mohammedans by Ormuz in the Per- 
sian Gulf or by the Reg Sea. But, as in the 
case of the English East India Company, com- 
merce in the East required the protection of 
fortified factories, and from this it was but a 
step to the acquisition of territory and founda- 
tion of an empire. Empire was the special 
policy and work of Albuquerque. The other 
commander, Almeda, opposed him in this, and 
advised the Portuguese Government to rest 
content with fortified factories. Sir Thomas 
Rowe, a leading statesman and diplomatist in 
his day, gave the same advice to the English. 





There are some who, not being fired with im- 
perial ambition, and having misgivings as to 
the benefits of conquest either to the conqueror 
or to the conquered, are disposed to think, even 
at the present day, that Sir Thomas Rowe's 
advice may have deserved consideration. Al- 
buquerque’s designs were pretty far-reaching. 
Not only did he embrace in them Ormuz and 
Aden as well as Goa, but he hoped to make use 
of the Abyssinians for an attack on Egypt 
from the south, and for the overthrow of the 
Mohammedan dynasty reigning there. Fail- 
ing this, he had a scheme for diverting the 
waters of the Nile and making them run 
through Abyssinia to the Red Sea, thus destroy- 
ing the fertility of Egypt. He even requested 
his King to send him miners for the purpose. 
When so much that seemed like a dream had 
been actually achieved, ambitious fancy would 
naturally run riot. 

Goa, of which Albuquerque possessed himself 
by extraordinary efforts of military skill and 
daring, was fixed on by him as the centre of 
his dominion. But he intended also to erect a 
fortress at Ormuz, the great emporium of East- 
ern trade, ‘‘the richest jewel in the world’s 
ring.” His feats of arms rivalled those of Cor- 
tez and Pizarro, or rather perhaps exceeded 
them, since the people against whom he fought 
were more civilized than the Mexicans and Pe- 
ruvians and were provided with firearms and 
cannon. Unhappily, he also rivalled Cortez 
and Pizarro in cruelty. The Mohammedans 
against whom he had fought in Europe, who 
were the mortal enemies of Christendom, and 
whose trade it was his object to destroy, were 
the special victims of his ferocity. He butcher- 
ed without mercy; he put to the sword the 
women and children as well as the men ofa 
captured city; he perfidiously as well as sav- 
agely mutilated prisoners whose lives he had 
sworn to spare; he did not shrink even from 
assassination. This is the more shocking be- 
cause he was not only not without culture, but 
a Latin scholar and distinguished for the ele- 
gance of his language. It is difficult to believe 
that any civilization which such a man could 
have imported would have been an improve- 
ment on that of the Mohammedan or the 
Hindu. On the other hand, the Oriental wor- 
ships strength in a ruler, and is apt to identify 
it with justice and beneficence. We are told 
that the natives, after Albuquerque’s death, 
when trampled on by other governors, used to 
go with offerings of flowers and oil for the 
lamp to his tomb, and invoke his protection. 
It was something, probably it was much, that, 
though unsparing of the blood of the natives, 
he did not despise them as an inferior race, 
but encouraged his followers to intermarry 
with them, hoping, apparently, to produce a 
mixed population, though it was not likely that 
his hope would be fulfilled. 

It is easy to see why, among the four Euro- 
pean empires in the East, that of England en- 
dured and that of Portugal did not. Portugal, 
as Mr. Morse Stephens says, was too small and 
weak to serve as a base; the drain upon her 
population and resources was too great. For 
a time she was annexed by Spain and her own 
enterprises were suspended. England, besides 
sailors innumerable, had a large landed gentry, 
the younger sons of which made excellent offi- 
cers for her army, and a peasantry which made 
excellent soldiers. Moreover, the Portuguese, 
like the Spaniards, were religious persecutors, 
and they ultimately introduced at Goa the all- 
blighting Inquisition. The English were per- 
fectly tolerafit, and never meddled with the re- 
ligion of the conquered. Such intolerance as 
they showed in their own country was, like 
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their State Church itself, more political than | the close of the Administration of John Quincy 


religious—the result, when displayed against 
Roman Catholics, of the mortal struggle with 
the Catholic Powers; when displayed against 
Nonconformists, of the rebellion of the time 
of Charles I. Transferred to India, they were 
perfect Gallios, and that character they have 
always maintained. 
couraged and even excluded the missionaries; 
nor do they even now regard them with un- 
mixed favor. 
as rulers, such as suttee, female infanticide, 
and thuggee, they have put down; and they 
are now cautiously proceeding to the abolition 
of child marriage. Butthey havescrupulously 
abstained from interference with the faith or 


For a long time they dis- | 


Practices which offended them | 


Adams. The same method is here followed as 
that which determined the form and content 
of the earlier volume of the series on ‘The Co- 
lonies.’ The salient and essential facts in our 
annals are seized with rare perspicacity, and 
are presented with a brevity and a terseness 
which never degenerate into obscurity. The 
narrative is crowded with facts, condensed into 
the shortest possible form of statement, and vet 
it has a literary concinnity which makes it as 
readable for its internal harmony as it is varied 


| and copious in the details which float on its sur 


worship of Hindu, Mohammedan, Buddhist, or | 
Sikh. That they ever furnished a guard of | 


honor to Juggernaut is a fable; their soldiers 
were sent only to keep order among the fren- 
zied crowd. They are too prudent to give 
scandal on either side; but they have respected 
all the religions, and legally recognized them 
all, so far as property or secular rights were 
concerned. 


The panic rumor among the Se- | 


poys that the Government intended to violate | 
their caste by making them bite the greased | 


cartridges, was totally baseless, though the 
terrible effect which it produced revealed the 
mine which a spark of imprudence might 
spring. 

Holland, like Portugal, was too small to serve 
as the basis of an Eastern empire, and too ex- 
clusively commercial in her ends. 
either of them force to guard the communica- 
tion between the imperial country and the dis- 
tant dependency. In the case of France, des- 
potic corruption and misgovernment were as 
fatal to empire in the 
colonization on our continent. 
of Lally the whole tale was told. 

The day of Albuquerque was not the day 
of voluminous and graphic biography. Great 
things were then done, but not sco much was 
written. In Albuquerque's case there appears, 
indeed, to be more material for the biography 
than there is with regard to the lives of most of 


Nor had | 
| nexus without much formal disquisition. 


face. Most compends of this kind, even when 
they contain solid matter of history, are likely 
to be tedious in proportion to their comprehen- 
siveness—much as condensed milk, though con- 
cocted from the purest products of the vaccine 
udder, is liable, even when pronounced most 
‘nutritious,’ to be little appetizing to the fas- 
tidious palate. Literary pemmican, however 
deftly it may be sliced and dried, or however 
carefully it may be conserved, is apt to pall on 
the taste of the cursory reader, useful as it 
may be to the systematic and methodical ex- 
plorer who wishes to take a sustained survey 
over a wide tract of time. 

Prof. Hart escapes from his dilemma and re- 
lieves his readers from tedium by skilfully dis- 
cerning the lines along which such a work as 
this should be projected. Such an epitome, he 
truly says, ‘‘ must be a study of causes rather 
than of events.” 
ed and so collocated as to reveal the causal 


Events must be so 


| causal nexus must indeed be implicit in the 
| very form of the statement, without needing 


Jast as they were to | 
In the murder | 
| at times to presuppose a knowledge of 


with 
allw 


the relief of historical didactics, and 
out being left to inference the 
sive manner of Gibbon, who almost seems 


after 


his 
facts as the basis of his commentations. A 


terse and logical form of historical compo- 


| sition need never fail in point of literary inte- 


rest. Cicero tells us in one of his letters that, 


| for his part, he always found himself ** more 
interested in the causes of events than in the | 


his contemporaries. But it is not of a kind to | 


produce much fulness of picturesque detail or 
much richness of coloring. 
us is consequently a little dry, this is no fault 


of the writer, who is rather to be commended 


for not filling in the details or heightening the 
colors by the exercise of his own imagination. 
The names of ‘“‘Ormuz” and ‘‘Ind” to some 
extent set the imagination of the reader at 
work to fill in the picture for himself. 

The portrait of Albuquerque is apparently 
from the life. It is that of a strong and san- 
guine man. 


events themselves.” 


| us at first, as coming froma master of forensic 


If the book before 


rhetoric, until, on examining the illustrations 


| which he gives, we find it was rather a literary 


than a philosophical curiosity which gave its 


| zest to such an inquiry as he contemplated. 
It is not easy, says Macaulay, to make a | 


simile go on all fours, while no human ingenu- 
ity, he thinks, ‘“‘could preduce such a centi- 


| pede as a long allegory in which the corre- 


The map of India which suits the | 


history of Ranjit Singh well enough—though | 


not too well—does not suit that of 
querque, to illustrate whose field of enterprise 


we want a map taking in the Persian Gulf, the | 


Red Sea, and his starting-point on the east 
coast of Africa—Zanzibar. Even a place so 
important to the story as Calicut is not laid 
down. 
only to ‘“‘exhibit the principal places”; but 
where is the use of a map in an historical work 
at all if it does not illustrate the history ° 


Formation of the Union. 1750-1829. By Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., Assistant Profess- 
or of History in Harvard University, ete 
With five maps. Longmans, Green & Co 
1892. [Epochs of American History.] 

IN this compact little volume we have an ab- 

stract and brief chronicle of American history 

from the middle of the eighteenth century to 





Albu- | 


It is fair to say that the map professes | 


spondence between the outward sign and the 
thing signified should be exactly preserved.” 
[t would be too much to expect at all points a 
perfect ‘‘ correspondence” between causes and 
events, between statements and facts, 
work so centipedal as that which, like Prof 
Hart's, moves with flying feet over our suim- 
ma fastigia rerum for more than three-quar- 
ters of a century 
quate to say, with the author, that the English 
common law, as accepted by the American 
colonies, ‘‘was modified everywhere by stat- 
utes according to the need of each colony.” 


in a 


We believe it is hardly ade 


Dr. Wharton has shown, as illustrating the in- | 


stinctive and organic way in which a commu- 


nity insensibly throws off laws which have | 


ceased to be declaratory of existing conditions, 
that some of the most important changes in 
American common law, during the colonial 
period, were effected rather by tacit assump- 
tion than by statutery enactment. The Eng- 
lish colonies in this country when they went 
them, says Dr 


into colonial seclusion, had on 


Wharton, ** the garb of feudalism and chivalry: 
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when they emerged from this seclusion that 
gorgeous but superannuated attire was dropped 
and they reappeared in the sober simplicity 
and all this as 
rather 


suited to a young civilization” 


the result of evolutionary desuetude 
than of positive law 

It seems to us that Prof. Hart supports a 
good cause with a bad averment when, in 
arguing that the ¢ of the United 


States is not a mere ‘‘compact,” he says that 


‘onstitution 
the framers of the instrument could not have 
considered it in that light, seeing that, on the 
80th of May, 1787, they voted in the Federal 


Convention that ‘‘no treaty or treaties among 


} the whole or part of the States, as individual 


be sufficient.” Such a 
resolution, we know, was reported on that day, 


but we cannot 


sovereignties, would 


discover that it was either dis 

cussed or passed 
It is certainly ex 

larity” 


administration of the 


rreet tosayv that ** 


ho irregu 


was found in Alexander Hamilton's 
Treasury, as the result 
of the Congressional inquiry of 1743, but we 
presume that, according to the stricter methods 


of our modern accounting at the Treasury De 


| partment, it would now be held irregular to 


| advance monevs on the 


President's salary be 
From a 
Hamilton in 17M), after 
of the 


yond the amount due at a given date 
statement made by Mr 
he had retired from the administration 


| Treasury, we understand that he sometimes did 


select- | 


Such ‘ad 
vances” were held to be justified by the cir 


this to accommodate the President 


} cumstances of the case, inasmuch as Washing 


The | 


i tions of “Ys,” 


| their 


The statement surprises | 


| Was 


| ed into a rock « 


} prints 


ton had refused to accept any stated salary 
beyond the expenses of his household 
the 
as passed by the Legislature of 
Virginia, declared the Alien and Sedition Acts 
to be 
The words * and not law, but utterly null, void 
and of no force or effect 
out by the friends of the resolutions before 


It is not correct to say that * Resolu 


* unconstitutional, rofd and no lar 


were formally struck 


passage, on a representation made by 
their Federalist opponents that, if adopted, 
they might encourage the people to disobey the 
obnoxious before they 
Prof. Hart is entirely right when he holds that 


**the constitutional doctrin 


laws were repealed 
in these Resolu 


tions was secondary “ to their temporary poli 


; tical purpose in the eyes of the Republican 
| leaders of 17u8 
} much more in the domain of party tactics than 


The whole manifesto moved 


in the sphere of constitutional hermeneutics. It 
only at a laterday that it was transfigured 
with, or erect- 
to stumble 


into a fetish fi 


wr men to conjure 
f offence for men 
over 
The volume is remarkably free from mis- 
* Loudon.” SS and 39, should 


Tres book on ‘ Ameri- 


on pages 


be Loudoun t's little 


| can Diplo:natic History during the Adminis- 


trations of Washington and John Adams is cited 
is tf at the end of the author's 
of Virginia” rather 
cloudy compellation for the particular member 
of the Lee gens (Richard Bland) who figures on 
pages 147 and 14% as a member of the first 
House of Representatives assembled under the 


with a superfluo 


name * Lee seems a 


Constitution 


An Agnostic’s Apology, and Other Essays. By 
Leslie Stephen Smith & Elder ; 
New York: Putnams. 


Mr. STEPHEN collects in this volume articles 


London 


| which have before seen the light in various 


periodicals, though their recasting and expan- 


| sion here have left on them few marks of the 


particular occasions which called them out; 
while affinity of theme and a certain order and 
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progress of thought make the whole go well | 


within a single cover. No mind of his genera- 
tion has penetrated more deeply than Mr. Ste- 
phen’s into the questions relating to the limita- 
tions of knowledge, the nature of belief, the 
methods of science, the rationale of toleration 
and of the propagation of truth; and his dis- 
cussion of them is an intellectual treat even to 
those who remain unconvinced by his reason- 
ing. Heis as far as possible from being one 
who ‘“‘disbelieves heavily” (to adapt Renan’s 
phrase), and many a deft touch—as, for ex- 
ample, where he speaks of allowing creeds 
‘*to expire by the method of explanation ”— 
gives the added point of humor to his acute 
ness. 

The long chapter on ‘‘ Poisonous Opinions,” 
which is really an essay on toleration, furnish- 
es an excellent instance of his power to wind 
himself into a subject like a serpent, as Gold- 
smith said of Burke. Starting out with Mill’s 
position in the essay on Liberty, he points out 
the need of correcting and expanding the doc- 
trine of toleration therein laiddown. He chal- 
lenges Mill’s concession that truth may be 
suppressed by persecution. First catch your 
truth. It is only a ‘‘happy thought” concep- 
tion of scientific discovery which allows one to 
suppose that, if Newton, for example, could 
have been caught and ‘‘stamped out” when on 
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the point of announcing his Seinite of iaties 
tion, the truth would have died with its dis- 
coverer, Mill does not go far enough in claim- 
ing that truth hasa ‘‘ tendency” to triumph. 
It is bound to triumph unless the whole system 
of civilization of which it is an organic part is 
blotted out. Where can you draw the line ? 
If gravitation is heretical, then you must not 
only condemn that doctrine, but all those 
studies in astronomy and navigation and 
physics which are so many finger-posts point- 
ing to it. To stamp outa particular thought 
you must stamp out all thought. Mill’s histo- 
rical instance of the strangling of nascent Pro- 
testantism in Spain Mr. Stephen examines 
only to come to the conclusion that it was not 
Spanish persecution, but the entire constitu- 
tion of the Spanish mind, which prevented the 
spread of Protestantism in the Peninsula. 
There is no good reason for supposing that 
the Protestant religion would have made any 
more headway in Spain in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, if not hindered by persecution, than it 
does in the nineteenth, when it is not hindered 
by persecution. 

The entire chapter is marked by the highest 
qualities of thought and literary expression, 
and the volume as a whole is well worth the 
attention of those who would know what a 
singularly fair and frank and acute thinker 
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has to say on the most important subjects of 
human thought. 
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teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, ete., at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and skill nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 


= - = PERN 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
on demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 


new books received from Peris and Leipzig as soon as 
issued. 


a > 1. Subseription to foreign pert 
/ Or ezgn Books. odicals, Tauchnitz British Au 
2 thors. Catalogues on appli 


Catiok,. CARL SCHORSHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


An Educational Directory. 


I. THE NATION has a larger circulation than any literary- 
political journal published in this country, — The 
10,000 copies printed every week represent but a 
small part of the actual circulation, as THE 
NATION goes to all the pring pal lhbrartes and 
reading-rooms, and into thousands of tamulies. 

II]. The circulation is chietly among the thinking and well-to-do 
classes—lawyers, physicians, bankers, and other pro 
fessional men—and in the homes of cultivated peopl 
where the education of children ts a matter of carett 
consideration. 

II. The School List in THE NATION has been a repre- 
sentative one for many vears. It includes cards 


of most of the prominent educational 


everywhere, during the season of school 

coisa : = aR eee acdc” 
and a considerable number are insert 
throughout the vear. 

School advertisements € te v 
address in the first line ssificat g s . 
unless especially ordered dispiave ges 

Advertising rates, 15 cents an aga . \ 
ing discounts: § per cent fo se i t elg 
12 1-2 per cent 13 st ee he s ons, 
on 39 insertions, 25 per cent 52 ins . 

Lhe Var ss t tre ‘ - es 

Orders may warded 1 g S sib dvertis 
Ot rec tly to 

Li NA . , 10 Broadway 


institutions 
advertising, 


in the paper 


‘ ‘ 


iC i 


llow- 


Insertions, 


per 

I 

is s 

N \ 
’ 


cent. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. H 
in leavenin ing strength.—Latest United 
ernment Food Report. 


Roya Bagine Powner Co., 


Tf YOU are a PIPE Smoker 


We want YOU to try 


Golden Sceptre 


All the talk in the world will not convince as quickly 
as a trial that it is almost perfection. We wil! send 
on receipt of 10c. a sample to any address. 


SURBRUG, 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 


° : 11b., $1.20; 14 Ib., 65c.; 
peoc. ; % Ib., 10c.; 4% Ib., 
Cas” p goods giving list of 


hest of all 
ates Gov- 


106 Wall Street, N. Y. 





dealers who handle the 2. 





LONDON. NEW Y 


GUSTAV E. STL # 
Importer of Books and pel? 


NEW YORK. 


810 BROADWAY, 


Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 
Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 
London: 80 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 





Magazine of American History, vols. 1-22 (1877- 
1889); 5 vols. in half brown morocco, gilt tops, uncut, 
sano. in cloth, balance unbound, all soand and 


War of the Rebellion, 1861-’65; compilation of 
official reports, Union and Confederate ; complete set 
oon” 8b vols., 8vo, cloth, and 8 atlases, unbound, 


clean. 


Listelt's Living Age; complete set from vol. 1 to 
191 (1844-189 js m5 00 and uniformly bound in half 
American Russ! 


W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., 


Dealers in i Choice, and Rare Books, 1424-6 
FS treet, Washington, D. C. 
Books Bought. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 
Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


The New York Bureau of Revision. 


FOR AUTHORS: The skilled revision, the dnbiased 
and competent criticism of prose and verse; ad- 
vice as to publication; proof-reading. FOR PUB- 
LISHERS: The compilation of first class works of 
reference. Established 1880; unique in position 
and success; endorsed by our leading writers. Ad- 
dress DR. AN, 

70 Bth Ave., New York, 











The Nation. 
Charles Scribner's Sons’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Straight Sermons 


To Young Men and Other Human Beings. By HENRY 
VAN DYKE, D.D. 12mo, $1.25. 


The keynote of this new book is found in the title. 
It contains ten sermons of singular frankness and force, 
sweetness and light. They have been tested by prac- 
tical success in Dr. Van Dyke’s work among the colleges. 
They are addressed, not exclusively to young men, but 
to common humanity 


XN . y 

A Second Book of Verse. 
By EUGENE FIELD. 16mo, $1.25. 

The characteristics which gave wide popularity to Mr- 
Field’s “Little Book of Western Verse”—his individu- 
ality, his sentiment, his humor, his versatility, his melo- 
dy—make this new volume equally delightful reading. 


Abelard, 


And the Origin and Early History of Universities. By 
GABRIEL SOMPAYRE. Great Educators Series. $1.25 
net. 

This review of Abelard’s character and work is from 
an entirely new point of view that is most instructive ; 
and the beginnings and early history of the great Euro- 
pean universities are graphically pictured. 


Recollections of Middle 
Life. 
By FRANCISQUE SARCEY. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 


A very lively personal and autobiographical interest 
attaches to these Recollections of the most eminent 
dramatic critic of his time. His description of his ad- 
ventures and experiences as a lecturer on literary and 
dramatic topics is witty, vivacious, and entertaining, 
and his exposition of his principles of criticism is in- 
structive. 


% ») P ’ al | 
The People’s Money. 

By W. L. Peas, ex-Comptroller of the Currency. 

seco, $1.5 

The aim of Mr. Trenholm’s book is to enlighten those 
who, well informed otherwise, are more or less igno- 
rant of financial matters; and, in view of the present 
discussion relating to gold and silver, it is of immediate 
interest and importance. Mr. Trenholm is a recognized 
authority on financial subjects. 


The Earth's History. 


An Introduction to Modern Goa. By R. D. RoBERTs, 
M.A. With eo Maps 9 lustrations. Univer- 
sity Manuals. 12mo, $1. BO net. 


This volume presents, in a popular form, asketch of 
the methods and chief results down to the present time 
of geolological inquiry, such as a reader interested in 
the subject for its own sake would desire to obtain. 


Tropical America. 


Forp, Foreign Editor of the New York 


By _ Isaac N. ‘ 
Cr. 8vo, 


Tribune. With 16 full page illustrations. 
$2.00. 


“It is a most vivid description of many of the coun- 
tries to the south of us, and can but prove of great value 
in forming estimates of the political and, especially, the 
social relations which at present exist. Boston Tra- 


veller. 

f 4 . J j ’ ‘ ~ ¢ a 
Art for Art's Sake. 

Seven University Lectures on the Technical Beauties of 
Painting. By Jounxn C. VAN Dyke, L.H_D., Professor of 
the History of Art in Rutgers College. With 24 re- 

roductions of Representative Paintings. 12mo, 
1.50. 

“Surely every one who desires to attain the qualifica- 
tion for studying Ceygen as they should be studied, and 
who has not he benefit of actual artistic es. 
will profit patly by a careful perusal of this admirable 
volume.”—Boston Beacon. 


«* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


— ES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


43°745 Broadway, New Vork, 
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"HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Socialism and the American 
Spirit. 
By NicHOLAS PAINE GILMAN. A fresh and 
interesting discussion by the author of ‘ Pro- 
fit-Sharing between Employer and Employee,’ 
of phases of socialism not often treated; it 


may be called ‘‘The American Answer to 
Socialism.” Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Gospel of Paul. 


A wholly new view of Paul’s doctrine of the 
atonement, based upon a direct and literal 
interpretation of his writings; a work of pro- 
found scholarship, remarkable candor, and 
high literary charm, by CHARLES CARROLL 
EVERETT, Dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School, author of ‘ — Comedy, and Du- 
ty.’ Crown 8vo, $1.5( 


Tools and the Man. 


A book of great importance and interest, dis- 
cussing Property and Industry under’ the 
Christian law, including Labor, Competition, 
Coéperation and Socialism, by Rev. Dr. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, author of ‘Ap lied 
Christianity.’ ‘The Lord’s Prayer,’ and ‘Who 
Wrote the Bible” $1.25. 


The Story of Malta. 


A graphic account of this famous island by 

MATURIN M. BALLovu, author of ‘Equatorial - 

America,’ ‘ Due W: est,” etc., who made a long 

visit to the island, studied’ carefully on the 

spot the many interesting features of its his- 

baat g — now tells the engaging story. Crown 
vo, $1. 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in Euro Edition 

for 1893, revised. With Maps, Plans, Money 

a” ete. ‘*Complete, concise, accurate.” 
1.50 


A Foregone Conclusion. 


A Novel by W. D. HowE.LLs. Riverside Pa- 
per Series. 50cents. ‘‘The kind of power it 
displays is rare, not alone in American, but in 
any literature.”—Christian Union. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


SHAKESPEARE’S 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


With an Introduction by RICHARD HENRY STOD- 
DARD, and twenty-two Illustrations by JACQUES 
WAGREZ and LOUIS SITZ. Printed by JOUAUST 
and limifed to 350 copies. One vol., 8vo, on Holland 
paper. Net, $15.00. 


DUPRAT & CO., PuBLisHeErs, 
349 5th A 


The BAKER & TAYLOR CO.. 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


General Literature 


Make a specialty of supplying Public, aa. School, 
Club, and Society Lévartes A sptonly arranged 
General Library List of the Star 


Ain of all 
Publishers mailed upon application. Estimates upon 
submitted lists. 


RENTA NO’ Ss CLEARANCE SALE.— 
American ba rpg French, and German Books at 
greatly redu ices. Sets and age volumes; paper, 
— and poset iy bindings. Clearance Cata- 
logue. BRENTANO’S, 31 East 1 oth St., New York. 


* Boys’ 
Robi in Hood’ (in verse), Wilmott 
‘oetry,’ Mackay’s ‘ Home Affections. 

Pratt, 155 6th J Ave., N.Y. 


H. WRLIAMS, 195 W. 10TH ST., 
N. Y., dealer in Magastnes and other periodicals: 
Bets, volumes, or ingle numbers. 





venue, New ‘w York, 











eeton'’s * Household nan, 
Playtime Book,’ ‘ 
‘Sacred P 








